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PowerBook” 





It from Apple. 
Its more than you imagine. 
It’ less than six pounds. 


It will let you run MS-DOS software. 
It will let you run Macintosh’ software. 
It will let you run away. 


ItS easy on your eyes. 
It$ easy on your wrists. 
ItS easy. 


It does everything you want a computer to do. 
Its nothing you expect a computer to be. 





Its the next thing. 
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Theres nothing quite like 


>. @ 


a ride in the Park. 


~ ¥ and electronically controlled 
The 1992 Buick transmission that deliver a 


nearly seamless flow of power 
ar. venue ’ F 
- ondemand. 
Among today’s luxury sedans, 
ella icoeroes Comforlemp 





Park Avenue offers something 


. wee An optional dual ComforTemp 
rare: a rewarding combination I digi | 


° climate control lets driver and 
of quality and value. ‘ ’ 


front-seat passenger select 


Safety First separate temperature settings 
The standard driver air bag and ; 
: 8 ; Smooth DynaRide 
anti-lock brakes Oe ee 
:% The DynaRide® suspension 


mind to every 


add peace of i V2) 
Sad senses the road and reacts, to 


i create a smooth, quiet ride 
trip you take. kane ale ¢ juiet rid 


Muscular Grace 
Beneath Park Avenue's elegant 
exterior are a 3800 V6 engine 


BUICK 


The New Symbol For Quality 
In America. 





Concert Sound Il 


An optional 6-speaker system 
turns the cabin into a mobile 
concert hall. 


> 







Buick Quality 
To learn more about the 
qualities that make the 1992 
Buick Park Avenue a unique 
driving pleasure, please call 
1-800-3PARK-AVE. Or see your 
Buick dealer for a test drive. 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


W ith changing times, TIME’s cov- z 
ers have changed dramatically. 
This week offers an excellent example: 3 


illustrating the vanishing ozone shield = 
required the efforts of two photogra- * 








phers, a digital imaging expert and an 
art director who blended their work 
into a compelling design. But if many of 
our covers these days have become 
more conceptual to address broad is- 
sues, there was a time when we usually 
featured individuals, and assigned not 
ed artists to paint them. 

The results were often superb—or at 
least the Smithsonian’s National Por 
trait Gallery in Washington thinks so. At 
an exhibition running through May 17, 
the nation’s official depository of por 
traits is showing 36 TIME covers of men 
and women who played key roles in the 
Second World War. “TIME Covers the 


War: Personalities from World War II” spans the period from Jan. 
3, 1938, when General and Madame Chiang Kai-shek of China 
were on the cover, to May 21, 1945, when Japan’s Emperor Hiro- 











October 1944 and Adolf Hitler following his suicide in May 1945 
The works represent just a fraction of the 1,600 TIME COv- 
ers—the only magazine covers so honored—in the gallery's col- 


On display. 
Montgomery, Hobby 
and Von Rundstedt 


“They are picture 
editorials that 
still evoke the 
images of that 
time.” 


hito was rendered as the divine “Son of Heaven.” Also included: 


Joseph Stalin as the 1942 Man of the Year, General Douglas 
MacArthur upon his triumphant return to the Philippines in 








lection, most of which was assembled in 
1978 from our archives in the Time & 
Life Building. Frederick Voss, a gallery 





historian and curator of the TIME col- 
- lection, says the covers “still evoke the 


images and immediacy of that time. 
They are picture editorials of World 
War II that weren't captured anywhere 
else.” They also stand out because of 
their unique style, which relied on the 
use of often mythical background sym- 


= bols to establish the cover subject’s sig 


nificance. The technique became the 


= signature of the three studio artists 
= commissioned by TIME: Boris Artzyba- 


sheff, Ernest Hamlin Baker and Boris 
Chaliapin, known collectively as 
“ABC.” Of the three, Chaliapin was the 
most prolific, producing more than 400 
cover portraits. ABC, says TIME art di- 
rector Rudolph Hoglund, “were pio- 
neers of a tradition” of recruiting distin 


guished illustrators for the magazine’s cover art. Among them: 
Mare Chagall, Andrew Wyeth and Andy Warhol. We like to 
have our journalism keep that kind of company 


It takes more than talent 
to qualify for the Olympic Games. 








It takes the consistency to turn that talent into an outstanding 
performance, everytime. At Ricoh, a world leader in fax 
machines, we have a talent for producing superior equipment. 


ORS 
Official Worldwide Olympic Sponsor 


RICOH CORPORATION 5 Dedrick Place, West Caldwell, New Jersey 07006, U.S.A. RICOH COMPANY, LTD. 15-5, Minarmi-Aoy a t-chome, Minato-ku, Tokyo 107, Japan 


But making it work on a global scale is why we're at the 
Olympics. With the first Olympic Fax Network we're also 
showing our talent for something else. Linking the world. 











LETTERS 





IS BILL CLINTON FOR REAL? 


“Bill who? ’'m 
supporting Hillary 
Clinton, not her 
husband, for the 
Democratic 
presidential 
nomination.” 


Ann Olson 
Bremerton, Wash. 


NILE COURTS America’s Most Neglected Kids 


Mf 
Is Bill 


Cliriton 
For 
Real? 


Why both hype and 
substance have made 
hum the Democrat: 
rising star 





Until Clinton emerged [NATION, Jan. 
27], we had not had such a Camelot in the 
making since J.F.K. 


Leslie Haddock 
Collegeville, Pa. 


I was amused by your appraisal of 
Clinton as “a bold planner but poor man- 
ager, a conciliator yet sometime waffler.” 
That’s probably the most apt description 
of Franklin Delano Roosevelt I’ve ever 
heard, and he didn’t do too badly for him- 
self. Or for America. 

Gene Popa 
Lansing, Ill. 


For someone sitting in Arkansas, whit- 
tling on the bloated carcass of federal debt 
may look easy. But Clinton, should he be- 
come President, will learn there’s a world 
of difference between the game played in 
Little Rock and the one played in the Big 
Pork Barrel. 





Donald G. Mashburn 
Oklahoma City 





“> 


Clinton has been very successful in | 
dealing with his diverse and complex Ar- 
kansas constituents who range from far- 
right extremist groups to far-left liberals. | 
can’t imagine a better training ground 
than Arkansas for learning to deal with 
Washington politics or politicians. 

Bonnie J. Shepard 
Raytown, Mo. 


I interpret Clinton’s responses to 
questions about his sex life as an admis- 
sion of adultery but also as an affirmation 
that he will not lie to the American peo- 
ple. I cannot condone the adultery, but I 
can forgive it. I admire his honesty. 

Thomas F. McDow 
Rock Hill, S.C. 





Correction 


The story on Hillary Clinton con- 
tained a quote about her that was mistak- 
enly attributed to political-science profes- 
sor Diane Blair. The quote should have 
been attributed to Carolyn Staley, a 
neighbor and close friend of the Clintons. 


Revisiting Kuwait 
Your report on Kuwait a year after the 
gulf war [WorLD, Jan. 27] with its vivid 
pictures of the destruction there made me 
wonder if the war was truly as worthy as 
we believed it to be. How could we cause 
such devastation for the civilian populace 
of Iraq while showing so much sympathy 
toward the seemingly spoiled and pam- 
pered people of Kuwait? I hope Kuwaitis 
learned more from the war than how to 
take “out garbage,” as one woman said. 
Melvin Missouri 
Columbia, S.C. 


Auto-Industry Debate 


Robert Stempel’s answer to your ques- 
tion [BUSINEssS, Jan. 27] of whether or not 
U.S. auto executives should make a few 
sacrifices of their own and accept a reduc- 
tion in their compensation indicates that 
he will “be happy to exchange pay with 
any Japanese ceo.” Why doesn’t GM | 
grant Stempel this happiness? It could 
prove to be the significant step that in- 
spires GM to manufacture automobiles 
that are competitive with Japanese cars. 

Rubens A. Sigelmann 
Seattle 








The Japanese continue to demon- 
strate that quality and style don’t have to 
be price specific. Can any U.S. automobile 
company pay that same notion more than 
lip service? I want to buy American, but I 
don’t have $40,000 to plunk down on my | 
next Car. 

John R. Butler | 


Mattawan, Mich. | 
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David Gabe 191 


665. : 
Nimbie songwriting and heartfelt 
singing in the kind of debut album that 
harkens back to the halcyon days of 
James Taylor and Jackson Browne...” 
TIME * magazine 


66 ; 
One of the honest, emotional 


voices we need in this decade.” 
—LA Times 





Nominated for 3 Grammy* Awards 
* Best New Artist 

“Walking In Memphis” 

*Song Of The Year : 
“Walking In Memphis” ? 
*Best Pop Vocal Performance, Male 
Marc Cohn’s self-titled album also 
includes “Silver Thunderbird,” 

“True Companion” and “29 Ways.” 
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On Atiantic...Cassettes 
and Compact Discs. 
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See briet summary of Prescribing Information on next page 
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I m embarrassed to tell you how many times I’ve tried to go 
cold turkey to quit smoking. But I never really lasted. Sooner or 
later, I'd start smoking again. Then, my doctor suggested a new 


approach that includes the Habitrol™ (nicotine) patch. 





Habitrol is a skin patch. When used as part of a 
comprehensive smoking cessation program, it has been 
clinically proven to significantly increase the chances of 
quitting by relieving the craving for nicotine. 

In addition to the smoking cessation program, I was 
given a free kit. The kit includes tips on getting through the 
rough times and an audio tape for relaxation and motivation. 
My doctor is a big support as well. He even gave me a list of 
support groups I could attend. 

Of course, Habitrol won’t work for everyone. Only 
your doctor can determine if it’s right for you. If you’re 
pregnant or suffer from any serious disease, be sure to tell your 
doctor. The most common side effect is skin irritation. 

If you’re really determined to quit, ask your doctor 
about Habitrol therapy. Or call 1-800-YES-U-CAN, for 
more information, today. 


If you’re tired of quitting and failing, this could 


be your chance. 
NEW 


NOW YoU CAN HAVE THE Power. Habitrol 
(nicotine) 








Transdermal Therapeutic System 
Systemic delivery of 21, 14, or 7 mg/day over 24 hours 
BRIEF SUMMARY. FOR FULL PRESCRIBING INFORMATION SEE PACKAGE 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
Habstrol regiment is indicated as an ad to smoking cessation for the rehel of nico- 
fine withdrawal symptoms. Habitro! weatment should be used as a part of a com- 
prehensive behavioral smoking Cessation program. 

The use of Habitrol systerrss for longer than 3 months has not been studied 
CONTRAINDICA TIONS 


Use of Hatutral systems ts contrandicated in patents with hypersensitivity oF aller - 
Qy 10 nicotine or to ay of the components of the therapeutic system. 


Nicotine from any source can be tonic and addictive Smoking causes lung cancer, 
ean disease. emphysema, and may adversely atlect the fetus and the pregnant worran 
For any smoker, wi oF without concomtant disease or pregnancy, the risk of nicotine 
replacement in a smoking cessation program should be weighed against the hazard of 
Continued smoking while using Habérot systems. and the likelihood of achieving oBs- 
‘Sabon of smoking without nicotine replacement 


Pregnancy Warring 

Tobacco smoke, which has been shown to be harmful to the fetus. contains 
nicotine. hydrogen cyanide. and carbon monoxide. Nicotine has been shown in 
‘animal studies to cause fetal harm. It is theretore presumed that Habitrol treat- 
Ment can cause letal harm when administered to a pregnant woman The effect 
of nicotine delivery by Habytrol systems has not been examined in pregnancy 
(see PRECAUTIONS. Other Effects) Therefore. pregnant smokers should be 
encouraged to attempt cessation using educational and behavioral interven- 
tions betore using pharmacological approaches. It Habitrol therapy is used 
during pregnancy. or if the patient becomes pregnant while using Habitrol 
treatment, the patient should be apprised of the potential hazard to the fetus. 
Satety Note Concerning Children 

The amounts of nicotine Mat are tolerated by adult smokers can produce symptoms 
of poisoning and could prove tatal i Habétrot systems are applied or ingested by 
Children or pets Used 21 mg/day systems contain about 60% (32 mg) of Mev wm- 
Sal drug content. Therefore. patents should be cautioned to keep both used and 
unused Habirol systems cut of the reach of children and pets 

PRECAUTIONS 


General 

The patent should be urged to stop smoking completely when initiating Haoiwol 
therapy (see DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION). Patients should be informed that it 
they continue to smoke while using Hadetrol systems. they may expenence adverse 
effects due to peak nicotine levels hagher than those experienced trom smoking 
alone It there is a climcably ssgnihcant increase in cardiovascular or other effects 
attributable t0 nicotine, the Habitro! dose should be reduced or Habitrol treatment 
Giscontinued (see WARNINGS) Physicians should anticipate that concommtant 
medications may need dosage adjustment (see Drug interactions) 

The use of Habitro! systems beyond 3 months by palients who slop smoling 
‘should be Giscouraged because the chronic Consumption of nicotine by any route 
Can be harmful and addicting 

Reactions: \n 2 6- week open-label dermal irritabon and sensitization 
Study of Hatulrol systems, 22 of 220 patients exhibited definite erythema at 24 
hours after application Upon rechallenge. 3 patients exhibited mild-to-moderate 
contact allergy Patients with contact sensitization should be caulioned that a seri- 
us reaction could occur trom exposure to other nicotine-conmaining products oF 
ssnoking In the efficacy trials, erythema following system removal was typically 
$2en in abou 17% of patients, some edema in 4%, and dropouts due 1o skin reac - 
tions occurred in 6% of patents 

Patents should be instructed to pronptty discontinue the Hatutro! treatment 
and contac! thelr physicians if Mey experience severe or persistent local skin reac - 
ons af the site of applicabon (e.g . severe erythema, pruritus or edema) or a gen- 
eralized skin reaction (¢ 9 . urticaria, heves. or generalized rash). 

‘Skin Disease: Hatsit0! systems are usually well lolerated by patents with normal 
skin, Dud May de irritating for patients with scene shin disorders (atopic or eczema 


tous dermatitis) 

Cardiovascular or Peripheral Vascular Diseases: |e (\Sk5 0! \wcolne 
replacement ini patients with certain cardiovascular and peripheral vascular dis - 
eases should be weghed agains! ihe benefits of including nicotine replacement in 
a smoking cessation program for them. Specifically, patients with coronary heart 
Gisease (Hestcey of myocardial wnfarchon and/or angina pectons), serious cardiac 
airhythumias, of vasospastic diseases (Buerger's disease, Prinzmetal’s variant angi - 
fa) should be caretully screened and evaluated Detore nicotine replacement is pre~ 
scribed. 

Tachycardia occurring in association with the use of Habitrol treatment was 
feported occasionally it serious cardiovascular symptoms occur with Habstrol 
treatment. « should be discontinued 

Habitrol treatment should generally not be used in patients Guring the immedi - 
ae post-myocardal intarchon penod. patients with serious arrythenias, and 
pabents with severe or worsening angina pectoris. 

Renal or Hepatic Insufficiency: ‘he phormacoknetics of nicotine have nol 
been studied in the elderly oF in pabents with renal or hepatic impairment 
However, given thal nicobne 6s extensively metabolized and that its total system 
Clearance 1s dependent on liver blood flow, some intluence of hepatic impanrmnent 
‘on drug kinetics (reduced clearance) should be anticipated. Only severe renal 


Endocrine Diseases: Hi2b\'"0 \"e2iment should be used with caution © 
patents with hyperthyroidism, pheochromocytoma or insulin-dependent dia- 
betes since nicotine causes the release ot catecholamines by the adrenal madul- 


a 

Peptic Vicer Disease: Nicolne delays healing in peptic ulcer disease. therelare, 
Habitvol treatment should be used with caution in pabents with active peptic ulcers 
and only when the benefits of including nicotine replacement in a smokang cessa- 
tion program outweigh the risks. 

Accelerated Hypertension: Nicohne corctitules a 11Sk factor for development 
Of malignant hypertension in pabents with accelerated hypertension; therefore, 
‘Habérol treatment should be used with caution in these patients and only when the 
benefits of including nicotine replacement in 2 smoking cessabon program out - 
weg) De risks, 

‘ntormation for Patients 

A patient instruction sheet is included in the package of Habitrol systems dis - 
persed fo the pabent & contains important informahon and instructions on how to 
use and dispose o! Habitrol systems properly. Patents should be encouraged 1o 
ak questions of the physician and pharmacist 

Patients must be advised to lap both used and unused systems oul of the reach of 


chuldren and pets 

Drug Interactions 

‘Smoking cessation. wilh or without nicotine replacement, may alter the pharma - 

Colunetics of certain concomitant medications, 

May Require a Decrease in 

Dose at Cessation of Smoking —Passible Mechanism 

Acetaminophen. caffeine. Deinducton of hepatic 

imipramine. cxazepam. enzymes on smoking 

pentazocine, propranciol. cessation 

tneophytiine 

Iresain incsease of subcutaneous 
insulin absorption with 
smoking cessation 

Adrenergic antagonists Decrease on circulating 

(@.Q., prazosin, labetaiol) catecholamines with 
smolong cessahon 

May Require an increase In 

Dose at Cessation of Smoking 

Adrenergic agonists Decrease in circulating 

(e.g.. soproterenal, catecholamunes with 

phenylephrine) smoking Cessation 


Carcinogenesis, Mutagenesis. 
Nicotine itsell does not appear to be a carcinogen in laboratory animals. However, 
nicotine and its metabolites increased the incidence of tumors in the cheek pouch- 
es of hamsters and forestomach of F344 rats. respectively, when given in combina - 
thon with tumor-nitiators. One study. which could nol be replicated. suggested that 
Colining, the primary metaboine ot nicobne, may cause iymphoreticular sarcoma in 
the large intestine in rats 

Nicotine and cotinine were not mutagenic in the Ames Saimoneity 
test Nicotine induced reparadle ONA damage in an E col test system Nicotine 
was shown to be genotonic in a test sysiem using Chinese hamster ovary cells. In 
rats and rabbits. implantalion can be delayed or inhibited by reduction in DNA syn- 
Mesis that appears to be caused by nicotine Studies have shown @ decrease in litter 
‘sive in rats Peated with nicotine during gestason 
Pregnancy Category D (see WARNINGS) 
The harmitul effects of cagarefie smoking on maternal and tetal health are clearly 
established. These include low birth weight an increased risk ot spontaneous 
abortion, and increased perinatal mortality. The speciic effects of Habitro! treat 
‘ment on fetal development are unknown. Theretore. pregnant smoluers should be 
encouraged to attempt cessation using educahonal and behavioral interventions 
betore using pharmacological approaches 

Spontaneous abortion during nicotine replacement tnerapy has been reported, 
5 with smoking, nicotine a3 a Contributing factor cannot be excluded 

Habitrol treatment should be used during pregnancy only if the likelihood of 
smoking cessation justiies he polenta! nist of use of micohine replacement Dy the 

| who may continue to smobe 


Animal Studies: Nicotine wits shown 10 produce skeletal abnormalities in the of- 
Spring of mice when giver: doses toxic to the dams (25 mg/kg/day #P or SC) 
Maman Studies: Nicoune te! ZoyeWOy Nes Not been studied in huenans except 
45 a component of cigarefle smoke (each Ogaretie smoked delivers about 1 mg of 
nicotine) ft has not been possible to conclude whether cigarette smoking is teralo- 
Bie tects 

Effects 
Animal Studies: & nicotine bolus (up to 2 mg/kg) to pregnant rhesus mon- 
keys caused acidosis, hypercartia. and hypotension (letal and maternal con- 
centrations were about 20 limes those actveved after smoking } cigarette in 5 
minutes) Fetal breathing movements were reduced in the fetal lamb after 
intravenous injection of 0 25 mg/kg nicotine to the ewe (equivalent to smok- 
ing 1 cigarette every 20 seconds for 5 minutes} Uterine blood flow was 
teduced about 30% after infusion of 0.1 mg/kg/min nicotine tor 20 minutes to 
pregnant rhesus monkeys (equivalent to smoking about 6 cigarettes every 
minute for 20 minutes) 
Maman Experience: (\garete smoking during pregnancy (6 associated wih an 
increased risk of spontaneous abortion. low-Duth-weght infants and perinatal mo! 
tality. Nicotine and carbon monoxide are considered he most likely mediators of 
these outcomes The eflects of cigaretle smodung on letal cardiovascular parameters 
have been studied rear term. Cigarettes increased tetal aortic blood flow and heart 
fate, and decreased uterine blood flow and letal reatheng movernents Habidro! 
treatment has not been studved in pregnant humans. 
Labor and Delivery 
Habitrol systems are not recommended to be lel cn during labor and delivery. The 
effects of macotine on the mother ot the fetus during labor are unknown 
Nursing Mothers 
Caution should be exercised when Habilrol therapy is administered (0 
nursing women. The safety of Habitro! treatment in nursing infants has not 
been examined Nicotine passes treely into breast milk. the milk-to-plasma 
ratio averages 29 Nicotine is adsorbed orally An infant has the ability to 
clear nicotine by hepatic first-pass clearance. however, the efficiency of 
removal is probably lowest at Dirth. The nicotine concentrations in mitk can 
be expected 10 be lower with Habito! Ireatment when used as directed than 
with cogarette smoking. as maternal plasma nicotine concentrations are 
generally reduced with nicotine replacement The risk of exposure ol the 
intant to nicotine from Habilrol systems should be weighed agains! the 
fisks associated with the infant's exposure to nicotine from continued 
smoking by the mother (passive smoke exposure and contamination of 
breast mil& with other components of tobacco smoke) and from Habitro! 
Systems alone of in combination with continued smoking 
Pediatric Use 


Habitrol systems are not recommended tor use in children bacause the salely and 
efectiveness of Habitrol Ireatment in children and adolescents who smoke have not 
been evaluated 

Geriatric Use 

Forty-eaght paints over the age of 60 participated in clinical trials ot Habitrol ther - 
apy. Habitrol therapy appeared to be as effective in thes age group as m younger 
smnokers 


ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Assessinent of adverse events in the 792 pahents who participated in controlled 
Clinical trials ts complicated by the occurrence of Gi and CNS effects of nicobne 
withdrawal 25 well a5 nicotine excess. The actual medences of both are conlound - 
1 by concurrent smoking by many of the patients. In the trials, when reporting 
adverse events. Ihe investigators did not attempt to ientity he cause of the symp- 
tom 

Topical Adverse Events 

The most common adverse event assooaled enth lopical nicotine is a short-lived 
etyinera, prumilus, or burning af the applicabon site. which was seen at least once 





in 35% of patients on Habitrol treatment in the clinical trials. Local enythesra ater 
sysiem removal was noted at leas! once in 17% of patients and local edema in 4% 
Erythema generally resolved withen 24 hours. Cutaneous hypersensitivity (comact 
sensitization) occurred in 2% of patients on Habitvol reatrrent (see PRECAU- 
TIONS, Allergic Reactions) 

Probably Cawsally Related 

The toliowing adverse events were reported more frequently in Habivol treated patents 
han in placedo-teaed patients or exhibiled a Case response in clirical trials. 
Digestve system - Diarthea”. dyspepsia” 

Mout Tooth disorders - Dry mouth 

Nervous system - Abnormal dreamst . somnolencet 
Frequencies tor 21 mg/day system 

“Reported in 3% 1 9% of patients 

tReported in 1% to 3% of patients. 

Unmarked # reported in < 1% of patents. 

Causal Retatiorship Unknown 

Adverse events reported ini Habitrol- and placebo-treated patients at about the 
‘same bequency in clinical trials are listed betow The clinical significance of the 
association between Habitrol treatment and these events és unknown. but they are 
reported as alerting information for the clinician 

Body as a whole - Aliergyt. back paint 

Cardhovascular system - Hypertensiont 

Digestive system - Andominal paint. constipation? nausea” voriong 
Nervous system - Duziness*, concentration mparect neadacre (17%) inom” 
Respitatory system ~ Cough increased? pharyngitis? sinusitis t 


Urogenital system Dysmenorrfiea” 

Frequencies for 21 mpiday sysien 

“Reported in 3% to 9% of patients 

Reported in 1% 10 3% of patients. 

Unmarked if reported in < 1% of patients 

DRUG ABUSE AND DEPENDENCE 

Habitro! systems are likely to have a low aOuse potential based on diflerences between 
(1 and cigarettes in four Characteristics commonly considered important in contributing 
to abuse much slower absorption, much smaller Sucluaiors in blood levels, lower 
blood levels of nicotine, and less trequent use (i. once daily) 

Dependence on nicotine potactilex chewing gum replacement erapy has been 
feporied. Such dependence right aso occur trom transference to Habetrot systems 
of tobacco-based nicotine dependence. The use af the system beyond 3 months 
has not been evaluated and should be discouraged 

To rine the risk of dependence. palients shoukt be encouraged to wilhdraw 
Qladually ‘rom Habito! Weatment aller 4 to 8 weeks of usage Recommended cose 
reduction is to progressively decrease the dase every 2 to 4 weeks (see DOSAGE AND 
ADMINISTRATION) 

OVERDOSAGE 

The etlects of applying several Habitrol systems simullaneousty oF ot swallows 
a Salety Note Concerning 

bildeen) 

The oral LD, fot nicotine in rodents wanes with species Dut iS in excess of 24 
Mmg/kg. death is due to respiratory paralysis The oral minimum letal dose of mco- 
{ine in dogs + greater than 5 my/hg The oral minimum acute lethal dose for nico- 
ine in human adults és reported to be 40 to 60 mg (<1 mg/kg) 

Two of ree Habitrol 30 cm? systems in capsules fad to dogs weighing 8-17 kg 
were emetic, but did not produce any other sognificant clinical signs. The adminss - 
trahon of hese patches corresponds to about 6-17 ma/kg of nicotine 

Signs and symptoms at an overdose at Habitrol systems would be expected 
to be the same as those of acule nicotine poisoning including patior. cold 
Sweal, nausea, Salivation, vomiting. abdominal pain, diarrhea, headache. dizz- 
Ness, disturbed hearing and vision, tremor. mental contusion, and weakness 
Prostration, hypotension. and respiratory failure may ensue with large over- 
doses Lethal doses produce convulsions quickly and death fotlows as a result 
of peripheral of central respiratory paralysis oF. less frequently. cardsac tadlure 
Overdose From Topical Exposure 
The Habetrol system should be removed immediately ¢ the palient shows signs of 
overdosage and the patent should seek immediate medical care. The shin surtace 
May be flushed with wate and dred No soap should be used since « may 
sncrease nicotine absorption Nicotine wtll continue 10 be delevered wnto the blood - 
‘stream for several hours (see CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY, Pharmacokinetics) 
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LETTERS 
Children in Court 


Thank you for the realistic portrayal of 
the juvenile-court system [LAw, Jan. 27]. 
It has been ignored and skirted for too 
long. Your case studies exposed the true 
nature of the courts. Martin Luther King 
Jr. in describing racism hit upon our coun- 
try’s attitude about troubled youth: “We 
will have to repent in this generation not 
merely for the vitriolic words and actions 
of the bad people, but for the appalling si- 
lence of the good people.” 
Stephen E. Johnson, Probation Officer 
Fourth District Utah Juvenile Court 
Provo, Utah 


After an emotionally draining day in 
juvenile court, | thought I was going to 
break down. My main goal that particular 
day was to keep an 11-year-old from re- 
turning to what I feel is a very abusive situ- 
ation. During the many hearings, it 
seemed as if I were the one on trial. The 
court let the child return home, and I was 
forced to go on to the next case. When | 
read your article, I finally, for the first 
time as a probation officer, cried. When is 
this country going to start giving juveniles 
the help they need instead of cutting 
youth-service programs year after year? 

Robert C. Jones 

Chief Probation Officer 

Third Judicial Circuit of Indiana 
Corydon, Ind. 


The Costs of Conservation 
I agree that endangered species like 
the California condor should be protected 
[ENVIRONMENT, Jan. 27], but should it 
cost $25 million? In light of our national 
plight of joblessness, homelessness and 
impoverished families, it seems ridiculous 
to spend that amount of money saving ani- 
mals, plants and birds. Think what $25 
million could do for the unemployed, the 

homeless and hungry children. 
Priscilla T. Ebinger 
Belmont, Mass 


Your article failed to mention that the 
habitat protected for the California con- 
dor also contains 57 other state-listed 
threatened and endangered species of 
plants and animals. That $25 million 
works out to about $438,600 a species 
far less than the beer companies spent for 
each 30-second TV commercial during 
the Super Bowl 

William D. Toone, Curator of Birds 
San Diego Wild Animal Park 
San Diego 


Ratings on a New Rating 


Movie ratings such as X, R or the new 
NC-17 (no children; 17 or older) are not 


‘ 
the real issue here [CINEMA, Jan. 27]. As 
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LETTERS 

an avid film fan, I've seen sex on celluloid 
turned into nothing more than greedy 
pleasure seeking. The producers in Tin- 
seltown are very subtly corrupting the 
whole country with their so-called artistic 
movies. Without their frenzied feeding on 
America’s libido to make a buck, our basic 
instincts would be right where they be- 
long. There would be more sexual plea- 
sure combined with sensitivity and com- 
passion. Influences from the outside are 
what change people. America doesn’t 
need more ratings, it needs more respect. 

Eileen Scoles 

Middletown, N.J. 





Regardless of whether I actually watch 
Basic Instinct, 1 will purchase a ticket if the 
movie is rated NC-17 so that I can cast my 
economic vote against censorship. I 
strongly urge anyone else who values free- 
dom of expression to buy a ticket as well. 
If enough people do so, maybe Hollywood 
will let us see movies other than those that 
fit into their “main business plan.” 

Glenn C. Voorhees 
Columbia, Md. 


mem 
Those Cards and Letters 


Last year 71,240 readers took the time 
to let us know their thoughts. That's an 
average of 1,370 cards, letters and faxes 
per issue, the highest response we've 
ever had. Four main topics got the most 
mail; the gulf war (7,500), the Clarence 
Thomas-Anita Hill confrontation (1,650), 
the cover story on Evil (1,616) and our 
special report on Scientology (1,012). 
Eighteen percent of our mail (12,818) 
came from readers of our international 
editions, a 20% rise over what we received 
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The Cantor and the 


Kiansman 


Grand Dragon LARRY TRAPP harassed Jewish clergyman 
MICHAEL WEISSER, but instead of responding with 
hatred, Weisser transformed an enemy into a friend 





By DANIEL S. LEVY LINCOLN 





Q. Mr. Trapp, when you realized that Mi- 
chael Weisser lived in your town of Lincoln, 
Neb., you started trying to intimidate him. 
What were you hoping to achieve? 

Larry Trapp: The initial thing is fear, with 
the intention of getting him out of the 
community, White supremacists think ev- 
erything is theirs—the community, the 
state, everything. As the state leader, 
the Grand Dragon, I did more than my 
share of work because I wanted to build 
up the state of Nebraska into a state as 
hateful as North Carolina and Florida. I 


| spent a lot of money and went out of my 
| way to instill fear. 





Q. When Larry Trapp started harassing and 
threatening you, what did you do? 

Michael Weisser: | called the police, and 
I had the telephone company put a tap 
on my telephone. Two days later I got a 
package of hate mail, anti-Jewish and 
anti-black material. We knew it was 
from Larry Trapp, but we couldn’t prove 
it. We were pretty frightened. It went on 
that way for a while, and then I talked 
with my wife Julie, and I said I had to 
confront this. The only thing I hoped to 
accomplish was to let him know that I 








| 


| wasn’t afraid of him. I was pretty angry, 


“The Klan pulls a lot 
of scams on a lot of 
people, even their 
own. For years 
they’ve been 
backstabbing 
themselves. Not one 
Klansman or one Nazi 
can really say he 
actually trusts the 
other. It’s constant 
conflict. This is one 
of the reasons 
they’re in a decline.” 


but I never expressed any anger on the 
telephone to him. 





Q. Had you actually spoken to him? 
Weisser: At first it was just messages. The 
very first time I reached his answering ma- 
chine, I had to listen to a 10-minute taped 
diatribe about how evil the Jews and the 
blacks were. There was a beep at the end 
to leave a message, and I said, “Larry, 
you'd better think about all this hatred 
you're doing, that you are involved in, be- 
cause you're going to have to deal with 
God one day, and it’s not going to be 
easy.” Larry is disabled, and another time 
I called, I said, “Larry, the very first laws | 
that the Nazis passed were against people 
like yourself, who have physical disabil- 
ities, and you would have been among 
those to die under the Nazis. Why do you 
love the Nazis so much?” 

Trapp: | knew that too. 

Weisser: | just kept leaving messages, until 
finally one day, Larry Trapp, in a fit of an- 
ger, picked up the phone. “What do you 
want?” he said. “You're harassing me! My 
phone’s got a tap on it.” I was real quiet 
and calm. I said I knew he had a hard time 
getting around and thought he might need 
a ride to the grocery store. He just got 





completely quiet, and all the anger went 
out of his voice, and he said, “I’ve got that 
taken care of, but thanks for asking.” 


Q. Mr. Trapp, what was it that first made 
you hate? 

Trapp: When | was 13 or 14 years old in re- 
form school in Kearney, Neb., I was raped 
by four or five black boys. From then on 
I just hated blacks. Every time I was 
around them, I felt like killing them. Any- 
body who wasn’t like me was my enemy. 


Q. Cantor Weisser, over the next few 
months, the man who considered you his 
enemy had his doubts about his past and 
grudgingly accepted your existence. What 
happened the night you finally met? 

Weisser: The phone rang, and Larry said, 
“T want to get out of this, and I don’t know 
how.” I asked if he had had dinner and 
said I would bring something over and 
we'd have a bite to eat and talk about it. I 
told Julie what had happened, and she 
said, “I'll bet Larry Trapp is just as appre- 
hensive about us as we are about him. I 
think we ought to bring him a peace offer- 
ing.” She found a silver ring, and we went 
over there. As we walked in I touched his 
hand and he burst into tears. He didn’t 
know we were bringing the ring, and he 
had two silver swastika rings on, one on 
each hand. He took the two rings off and 
said, “I want you to take these rings; they 
just symbolize hatred and evil, and I want 
them out of my life.” Julie gave him the 
other ring and put it on his finger. 


Q. Mr. Trapp, have you now completely re- 
nounced the Klan and the Nazi Party? 
Trapp: | denounce everything they stand 
for. But it’s not the people in the organiza- 
tions that I hate. I hate what they stand for 
and what they do. If I were to say I hate all 
Klansmen because they’re Klansmen and 
all Nazis because they're Nazis, I would 
still be a racist. | was one of the most hard- 
case white activists in the U. S. If I can 
have that change of mind or change of 
heart, anybody can. 


Q. There is another former Klansman, Da- 
vid Duke, who claims to have renounced the 
Klan. How is he different? 

Trapp: Racism used to take a more blatant 
form: the hangings, the beating of blacks 
half to death on the streets. Listen to Da- 
vid Duke's policies. What he is doing— 
and I've talked to him personally—what 
he’s doing is using a more subdued racism 

If you check his policies closely, you'll find 
that they're the same policies that they 
have always been. There is no change. 


Q. Should white supremacists be taken 
seriously? 

Trapp: The end goal of the white move- 
ment is the complete annihilation of all 





nonwhites. There is talk of setting up 
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INTERVIEW 


purely white colonies here in the U.S 
That way they'll have their economy es 
tablished when the rest of the U.S. is tak 
en over by the whites. What they are talk- 
ing about is basically tyranny 

There are books that have been writ 
ten that are more or less a philosophy of 
the white movement. They talk about 
pregnant white women hanging from 
trees and lampposts with signs on them 
saying | WAS A RACE TRAITOR, with their 
belly cut open, their baby cut out. This 1s 
what they plan on. They're a bunch ol 


Savages 


Q. | understand that you have been threat- 
ened since you left the Kian. 

Trapp: | really rattled that applecart and 
caused a lot of damage within the move- 
ment by retiring. I'm sure there's a con- 
tract out on me. Usually what happens Is, 
the word gets passed around among the 
skinheads 
about, because they're the ones who do all 
the dirty deeds. The skinheads around 
town know me, and I am not afraid of 
them 


They're the ones to worry 


Q. if a Klansman got in touch with you and 
said he wanted to leave the organization, 
would you help him? 

Trapp: I'd check him out real good. The 
Klan pulls a lot of scams on a lot of peo 
ple, even their own. For years they've 
been backstabbing themselves. Not one 
Klansman or one Nazi can really say he 
actually trusts the other. Its constant 
conflict. This is one of the reasons 
they're in a decline 


Q. Do you think the Klan or the Nazi Party 
will live on? 

Trapp: They're going into what they call 
the Fifth Era. Things are getting kind of 
bad for them, so they're going to act, and I 
think it is going to be very soon. | think 
what they're going to do is get into smaller 
terrorist groups, and there’s going to be a 
lot of terrorist acts. This is what I fear 
more than anything 


Q. Cantor Weisser, Larry Trapp once repre- 
sented a white-cloaked devil to you. How 
does it feel to realize that he’s basically a 
good man? 

Weisser: | think Larry Trapp has always 
been a good man, yet he’s had a life 
that’s been messed up. Until I spoke to 
Larry Trapp, I'd only had 
other experiences with people who are 


a couple of 


involved in the organizations that Larry 
was involved with. I never wanted to talk 
to them: I was afraid of them. The expe 
rience of having met and talked with 
and learning to love Larry Trapp has 
been eye-opening for me. Larry has 
helped me realize something about my 
religion that I’ve taught a lot of people: 
1 am obligated to try to love Larry 
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Trapp—to hate what he stood for, but 
to love Larry Trapp 


Q. Before you met Mr. Trapp, did you have 
any idea how extensive these racist organi- 
zations were? 

Weisser: They are larger than I might have 
expected. The extent of the hate network 


in the U.S. is frightening, and that net- 
work extends beyond our borders. The 
neo-Nazis are on the rise in Germany, 


France and other countries of Europe 
The appearance of swastikas in Jewish 
cemeteries is again on the rise, and the 
destruction of Jewish-owned property is 
on the rise 


Q. Mr. Trapp, what do the past few months 
tell you about the past few decades of your 
life? 

Trapp: They tell me I've got a lot of re 
building to do. I want to try to change 
some minds. I know I can’t change the 
hard-core racists, but maybe I can put 
something in the back of their mind that 
they can think about as time goes on. Peo 
ple who are borderline racists maybe | 
can get to them before they cross that line, 
because once they cross that line, they get 


indoctrinated too heavily 


Q. | understand that you received dis- 
tressing medical news recently. Does that 
change any of your plans? 

Trapp: The doctor told me | have six 
months to a year to live. | think I can push 
it further, because I’m ornery as hell. At 
least I want to get a group started that will 
teach people to help one another. I’m not 
going to stop just because I'm sick 


Q. You were born Roman Catholic. Do you 
have any interest in converting to Judaism? 
Trapp: Yes. Oh, definitely. That's my goal 
I think the Jewish religion saved me. The 
only thing that'll keep me from converting 
is if there’s not enough time 


Q. Cantor Weisser, how do you feel about 
his converting? 

Weisser: Judaism doesn’t actively seek 
converts, but if Larry wants to make the 
effort to adopt the Jewish religion, | don’t 
think I or anybody else should put barriers 
in his way. | would be more than happy 
and, in fact, honored if Larry follows 
through and makes that religious 
affirmation 


Q. Quite a sea change. 

Weisser: The whole course of Larry’s his- 
tory has changed. My history has changed 
Trapp: | think | was meant to be a Klans 
man. meant to be a Nazi, meant to do the 
various things I’ve done so I could learn 
that they weren't right, so that maybe, out 
of my experience, I can help other people 
change their way of thinking. I think the 
whole thing was planned out. | really do.s 
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Weathering the regulators 


Regulation has often been likened to the weather: Everybody talks 
about it, but nobody seems to do anything about it. Until now. 

President Bush, in his State of the Union address last week, 
put the issue back on the front burners by instituting a 90-day mora- 
torium ‘‘...on any new federal regulations that could hinder 
growth.” He also called for a top-to-bottom review of all regulations, 
old and new. 

We think the time is right. The staggering amount of regulation 
American business is forced to deal with can have a crippling effect 
on the nation’s competitiveness in world markets. 

Is there too much regulation today? Decide for yourself. When 
Ronald Reagan was swept into office, one of his main campaign 
themes was to reduce regulation and the cost of government, while 
cutting taxes. According to the Washington University Center for the 
Study of American Business, in 1970, the annual cost of federal regu- 
latory activities (in 1982 dollars) was $3.4 billion. Using the same 1982 
dollar base, the cost in 1991 was an estimated $9 billion. 

A January 6 Newsweek article notes that staffing at regulatory 
agencies has increased 20 percent just since 1985. 

Small wonder that President Bush, even before his January 28 
speech to Congress, had given Vice President Quayle the charge of 
reining in some of the more zealous regulatory agencies through his 
role as chairman of the Council on Competitiveness. Any cut in 
bureaucratic red tape adds up to a cut in the cost of doing business. 
And the need is there. The Federal Register, which lists and describes 
all new federal regulations, went from a high of more than 85,000 
pages in 1980 to less than 50,000 in 1986, but is now creeping up 
toward 70,000 pages again. 

Yet, the Council's work has been criticized by some in Con- 
gress. It has been termed irresponsible and reckless and charged 
with trying “to usurp powers that belong in the regulatory agencies.” 

We hope the debate over excess regulation doesn’t degener- 
ate into a turf battle among the administration, the regulators and the 
Congress. After all, as Will Rogers said: “There's no trick to being a 
humorist when you have the whole government working for you.” 

In the end, of course, regulation is no joke to the consumer, 
who pays the final bill. A study released late last year by the American 
Petroleum Institute found that recently enacted or potential federal 
environmental requirements could cost the U.S. petroleum industry 
between $15 billion and $23 billion per year by the end of the 1990s. 
Eventually, such costs have to be passed on to the consumer. 

We're not saying all those regulations are necessarily bad or 
frivolous. As we have often noted, however, we are concerned as to 
whether the economic impact was adequately debated before such 
legislation was passed—or is debated at all as the appropriate rule- 
making body puts the new regulations into effect. History tells us 
“no.” 

Which is why it is time to look seriously at the cost to the nation 
of federal regulation. Regardless of whether you are for or against 
the Council on Competitiveness, you would be hard put to argue 
with Vice President Quayle’s explanation of its purpose that, first, “a 
free market and a competitive economy are the best allies of the 
American people. Second: the less regulation—the less government 
intrusion into peoples’ lives, the better.” 
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GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO/Reported by Wendy Cole 





HANDICAPPING THE HOMETOWN BOY 

Iowans may love favorite son TOM HARKIN, but last week on the eve of their 
caucuses, some of his neighbors were trading Harkin futures at just 8¢. THE UNIVERSITY 
OF IOWA has been operating a futures market in presidential prospects for students, 
faculty and staff. In the winner-take-all gamble, top share price is $1; the average 
investment is $15. Traders at about 20 other college campuses, including UCLA, Cal- 
tech, Northwestern and the University of Virginia, will soon be able to play. So far, the 
market seems to be a better barometer than opinion polls. In 1988, the day before the 
election, Bush shares were trading 8 percentage points higher than Dukakis’—almost 
exactly his victory margin in the popular vote. Currently, Clinton is the heavy favorite 
for the Democratic nomination, trading at 53¢, followed by Kerrey at 14¢. Tsongas is 
leading Harkin by nearly 2¢; Jerry Brown started well at a penny but has fallen to 0.4¢. 


HONOR AMONG SPIES 

Now that the former East bloc is no longer the enemy, U.S. intelligence is 
learning plenty about the other side’s successes in turning Americans into traitors. 
Several onetime Warsaw Pact nations have opened espionage files to the U.S. Accord- 
ing to FBI counterintelligence chief Wayne Gilbert, most of the suspected traitors 
identified are U.S. military personnel. Cases will begin going to grand juries in the 
coming months. 


WANTED: CANDIDATES, NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 

What if they gave an election and nobody ran? California enacted term limita- 
tions in 1990 amid strong sentiment that the longer politicians are in office, the less 
responsive they are to constituents’ concerns. Some people are looking to place the 
same sort of limits on the U.S. Congress. The California law restricts state assembly- 
men to three terms and state senators to two terms, and it slashed legislative budgets 
38%. This year, in the first election cycle under the new rules, party regulars complain 
that they are having trouble getting qualified people to stand for election. As one state 
legislator put it, “Who's going to run for an office with no future and no budget? Peo- 
ple with nothing better to do. The only constants in Sacramento are going to be the lob- 
byists and the staff.” 


LET THEM EAT SLIM-FAST 

How can the West ship enough food efficiently to feed the former Soviet 
Union this winter? Ask Tommy Lasorda. Executives at SLIM-FAST are mulling a pro- 
posal to sell vast quantities of their diet formula to the U.S. government for the aid 
program. The way they figure, it’s compact and nutritious, and besides, some of those 
Russians could do with a leaner diet. 


FORWARD SPIN 





GAVEL RATINGS Court TV is in clover with the Tyson and Dahmer HOLLYWOOD LOGIC Dances with Wolves (running time: three 


trials running simultaneously, but get set for the encore: hours, 10 minutes) won seven Oscars, so naturally everyone 
Charles Manson's parole hearings begin in about two weeks, started making longer movies: JFK (three hours, eight minutes), 
along with opening testimony in the Rodney King case. In April, Bugsy (2:15), Grand Canyon (2:15) and Hook (2:11). Next: 
Court TV hopes to cover the trials of the Soviet coupsters. Malcolm X (3 +). Go for the giant popcorn and jumbo soft drinks. 
STABLE THINKING Bag Balm, a salve for milk cows with, ah, dry PRODUCT CORNER Toymakers are selling nostalgia and reality 
skin, has become a popular hand cream. Recently a blacksmith themes—sometimes together. Hasbro is bringing back the 

and a chemist on New York's Long Island discovered that Dry original foot-high G.I. Joe. Today he speaks Chinese and Arabic 
Hoof Solution, a horse medication, strengthens nails. Coming and wears Desert Storm fatigues. Watch for a Saddam doll that 
soon as an outlet for such products: Barn-Mart. won't quit. 

AGING AMERICA BLUES Couples in wedding announcements ELECTION CALENDAR In 1988 Gary Hart went aground on the 
are getting older. Now an academic study reports dispassionately | Monkey Business. In 1992, just when voters are hoping there 
that Playboy centerfolds are slowly aging (from 20.3 years in are no more Gennifers out there, Chinese New Year brings the 


1954 to 22.3 in 1989). Don't ask about college grads. Year of the Monkey. Coincidence? Think again. 
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Band-Aids 
To Patch Up 
Health Care 


The President and his Democratic rivals unfurl plans for curing the 
crisis. But all of them have drawbacks, and none is likely to be 
adopted in the fury of an election year. 


By DAVID ELLIS 


he idea that every American 
should have access to affordable 
health care has been gathering 
political force since Democrat 
Harris Wofford used it to trounce former 
Attorney General Dick Thornburgh in the 
Pennsylvania Senate race last fall. Here, 
Democrats believed, was a domestic issue 
they could use to help drive George Bush 
from the White House—and Republicans 
feared they were right. And so last week 
the President, unnerved by declining ap- 
proval ratings and a tepid response to the 
hodgepodge of tax cuts he proposed in 
his State of the Union address, unveiled 
his own prescription for reforming the 
health-care system. 
Bush's plan is designed to make it easier 
for the 36 million Americans who currently 





lack medical insurance to obtain it, while 
leaving the basic structure of the health-care 
system intact. Working families who earn 
less than $14,300 annually would receive 
vouchers worth as much as $3,750 to pay 
health-insurance premiums. Middle-class 
families with earnings of up to $80,000 a year 
could deduct premiums of as much as $3,750 
from their federal tax returns. To cut the cost 
of policies, Bush urges small businesses to 
band together in “health-insurance net- 
works” that could bargain for lower rates. 
Health insurers—who would gain mil- 
lions of new customers under Bush’s 
plan—hailed the proposal. The President 
was praised for addressing one of the ma- 
jor flaws in the existing insurance system: 
denial of company-sponsored coverage to 
new employees if they suffer from “pre- 
existing” ailments. With Bush’s plan, com- 
panies could no longer legally turn down 


applicants no matter what their health sta- 
tus, but the cost of private coverage would 
still be prohibitive. 

But Bush’s reform plan has huge 
drawbacks. One is that his $3,750 tax cred- 
it and deduction will not cover the $5,600 
price of insurance premiums for an aver 
age family. Another is that it will do little 
to curb the skyrocketing costs of medical 
care, on which the U.S. spent $800 billion 
last year and which are rising at a rate 
much higher than that of inflation. 

Moreover, Bush did not spell out pre- 
cisely how to pay the $100 billion, five- 
year cost of his program, saying, “We'll 
figure that out.” He sent Congress a 38- 
page list of financing options, none involv- 
ing higher taxes 

Some of the money would come from 
restrictions on federal payments for Med- 
icaid, the program that serves 27 million 


How the GEORGE BUSH PAT BUCHANAN JERRY BROWN «: 
THE PROMISE: Will establish a THE PROMISE: Will establish THE PROMISE: Will introduce a 
= y “market-oriented” blend of mid- “medical ras” that couldbeused “single-payer” plan modeled on 
Candidates’ | ste-ciesstaxdeductions andlow- to pay health-care bills. Canada’s health-care system, in 
income tax credits to offset the THE PRICE TAG: Hard to which the government would foot 
b = Ls cost of private health insurance. calculate. Buchanan staunchly the bill for coverage and negotiate 
rescriptions THE PRICE TAG: $100 billion opposes any additional fees. 
over five years, partly paidforby government programs. THE PRICE TAG: Brown hasn'ta 
Com are restraining expenditures for THE BOTTOM LINE: Hardly apoli- clue but says his 13% flat-rate 
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THE BOTTOM LINE: An clection- 
year proposal aimed at helping people 


workers most in need 


who are currently without insurance to 
buy it; the plan fails to give the working 


poor adequate care and does little to 


control rising medical costs 


20 
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but little help to the lower-income 


THE BOTTOM LINE: A nonstarter 
that would eliminate market-based 
consumer choice 


Americans, including half of all nursing 
home patients. The plan would also hike 
Medicare premiums for the wealthy, an 
idea that is certain to provoke protests. In 
1988, the last time Congress attempted to 
make upper-income retirees pay more, a 
revolt among seniors forced repeal of the 
catastrophic-care law the following year. 
Fear of a similar backlash led Bush advis- 
ers to drop the idea of reducing tax deduc- 
tions for company-paid health insurance, 
a subsidy expected to cost $43 billion this 
Administrators of teaching hospi- 
tals, often the care providers of last resort 
for the poor, are poised to battle Medicaid 
They note that even now they do not 
receive enough money to meet the task. 
lhe feverish partisan atmosphere of 
an election year almost guarantees that 
neither Bush’s prescription nor any other 
competing scheme will be enacted before 


year. 


cuts 


November. At least 30 different health- 
care bills are under consideration on Cap- 
itol Hill, and every presidential candidate 
has brandished his own proposal. Most of 
the ideas fall into three broad categories 


Universal Care. Under this system, the 
government would draw up a portfolio of 
minimum care for all Americans. Private 
companies would continue to offer cover- 
age to workers under employer-paid plans 
and could devise policies to defray the 
costs of risky or experimental procedures. 
A more advanced form of universal care is 
the “single-payer” system, in which the 
government would completely replace 
private insurers and regulate physician 
fees. Such a system exists in Canada, and 
Nebraska Senator Bob Kerrey has made a 
modified universal plan the centerpiece of 
his presidential campaign. 
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The human face of the issue: 
a patient in rural West Virginia 


Universal care has little chance of be 
ing adopted. The plan is under assault by 
the insurance industry, and Republicans 
find the concept an unacceptable intru 
sion into the free-enterprise system. 


Play or Pay. The idea with the most sup- 
port from Democratic leaders, it would 
require businesses with 25 or more em 
ployees to provide worker coverage or pay 
a 7% payroll tax for the uninsured. To 
hold down spending on common medical 
procedures, a federal board would moni- 
tor fees and streamline the claim process. 

The nation’s first comprehensive play 
or-pay program was enacted by Michael 
Dukakis when he was Governor of Massa- 
chusetts to provide a shield for 400,000 un- 





THE PROMISE: Will replace Med- THE PROMISE: Will adopt “man- 
icaid, Medicare andemployer- —_ aged competition,” under which 





THE PRICE TAG: A question 
mark. Clinton says he can shave 
$125 billion from the nation’s 
health-care bill through adminis- 
trative reforms and cost controls, 
although a “modest” increase in 
spending might be required. 


THE BOTTOM LINE: More a sketch 
than a policy. Where's the beef? See 
Paul Tsongas 


THE PRICE TAG: Anyone’s guess. 
Harkin has not hazarded one. 
THE BOTTOM LINE: A vague, emo- 
tional appeal to the middle class rather 
than a blueprint for reform 


TIME 


funded insurance with a state- providers bid for the 
administered universal-care job of providing care, while state 
program that would compete with governments secure coverage for 
private providers forbusiness. the unemployed and for part-time 
THE PRICE TAG: $234 billion, workers. 

funded in part by a 1% payroll THE PRICE TAG: $8 billion, 
taxon employees anda4%tax through a 6% to 8% payroll tax on 
onemployers, with a package of business, to cover the uninsured. 
additional consumer levies. THE BOTTOM LINE: A thoughtful 


THE BOTTOM LINE: The most 
comprehensive plan from any candi- 
date, but it has no chance of being 


adopted 
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attempt at cost containment that just 
might work 





| insured state residents, Under the Dukakis 

| program, companies were compelled to 
contribute to a state fund for each unin- 
sured worker. But the plan soon ran into 
resistance from business leaders, who said 
the levy was cutting into profits. Current 
Massachusetts Governor William Weld 
has promised to repeal the program. 

The Administration opposes play or 
pay. Health and Human Services Secretary 
Louis Sullivan claims that many employers 
would opt to pay the tax rather than foot 
the bill for private care. If the bill passes, 
Bush will veto it and attack the legislation. 
The message, a senior White House advis- 
er says, will be “the Democrats are for so- 
cialized medicine, and we're not.” 





Managed Care. This approach is de- 
signed to maximize the clout of consumers 
| by encouraging them to organize into 
groups to negotiate with health providers 


and insurers. Employers, providers of 
group insurance, and agencies represent- 
ing the poor and unemployed would ag- 
gressively lobby for lower-cost coverage. 
The downside: plan members would have 
a limited choice of doctors and face re- 
strictions on the use of specialists. 

The idea has been partly embraced by 
Democratic candidate Paul Tsongas and 
practiced by financially strapped local 
governments. Dick Phalen, president of 
the Cook County, IIl., board of commis- 
sioners, used managed care to reduce the 
cost of care for his 25,000 public employ- 
ees and their dependents. Using the 
strength found in numbers, Phalen was 
able to obtain private coverage at a cost of 
just $2,100 for an employee with no de- 
pendents. “We're protecting our employ- 
ees against the world’s vagaries at a sav- 
ings,” says Phalen, who may open the 
program to all Cook County residents. 


The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 








In time the health-care-cost explosion 
could be stemmed by a modified version 
of managed care, which is already being 
practiced by many health-maintenance 
organizations. It could be funded by a 
modest increase in taxes to provide cover- 
age for the uninsured, though the Bush 
Administration would resist it. 


Providing comprehensive care, cutting 
red tape and getting more bang for the 
medical buck are easy ideas for politicians 
to embrace. The question is whether they 
can deal honestly with these issues in an 
election year. If the pressure of debate 
shoots down some gimmicks and forces a 
candid discussion of the nation’s health- 
care priorities, America might get the re- 
form it desperately needs, perhaps as early 
as next year. —Reported by Dan Goodgame and 
Nancy Traver/Washington and David Seideman/ 

| New York 
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President Bush discovers supermarket high tech 


L et George Bush wander a few miles from the Oval Office 
or the womb of Air Force One, and he is apt to go native 
in search of the great American middle class. He has been 
sighted in a Frederick, Md., JCPenney store buying socks and 
recorded in New Hampshire’s political precincts slanging 
from the stump about frogs without wings and liberals jump- 
ing on an unspecified part of his anatomy. Last week he un- 
covered a cache of supermarket checkout gear at the Orlando 
convention of the National Grocers Association. The pam- 
pered and protected President was dazzled. Supermarket ha- 
bitués have been using the stuff for more than a decade. 

After Bush’s latest foray, the President's subterranean 
political network in Washington sent a message: get him 
back up on his presidential pedestal. There remains in this 
nation despite hard times a huge reservoir of regard and re- 
spect for the presidency, Anyone inside or outside the White 
House who tampers with it diminishes himself, 

“Where is Roger Ailes when we need him?” worried one 
partisan, who remembered Ailes in the 1988 campaign, 


shouting into a telephone at then-Vice President Bush, “If 
you are going to wear those silly short-sleeved shirts, put on a 
coat. If you don’t wear a coat, get a plastic envelope for your 
pocket and fill it with pencils, so you look like a real clerk 
and stop flapping your arms.” 

Ailes claims to be out of presidential politics and, in any 
case, political handlers don’t treat sitting Presidents the way 
they do mere aspirants. By all counts, Bush’s goofy moments 
stem from his own unchecked impulses. 

Richard Nixon has noticed the trend, and in seyeral gath- 
erings of his old campaign cronies, he has spoken up. “Bush 
should not attack or defend in this campaign,” Nixon de- 
clares. “He is no good at it because it is not in his nature. He 
is too polite. When he tries, he sounds phony. His greatest 
strength is being presidential.” 

But if Bush has lost a little luster of late, he probably 
gained some of it back last week when Colorado's bumptious 
Democratic Governor Roy Romer, in the White House East 
Room, upbraided the President for his budget and comman- 
deered White House cameras to claim that Bush was making 
a political pitch. Well now, agree with Bush’s budget or not, 
the President does have a constitutional duty to present his 
plan. A lapse of good manners is hardly an answer. 

In October the 200th anniversary of the laying of the cor- 
nerstone of the White House will be marked with a series of 
seminars about the stately old building, the dignified and du- 
rable symbol of this government. George Washington kept 
close watch over its planning and design, wanting a monu- 
ment that reflected the majesty of the office. And Washing- 
ton’s insistence that the presidency be founded on the high- 
est dimensions and standards of human character has been 
the ideal for more than two centuries. When the first Presi- 
dent was 15 years old, he compiled for himself 102 “Rules of 
Civility,” which he put in his notebook. Among them: 
“Shake not the head, feet or legs, roll not the eye, lift not one 
eyebrow higher than the other; wry not the mouth.” Bush— 
and his rivals—should read it. aw 
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DEMOCRATS 


Tsongas’ 
Surprising 
Surge 


The ex-Senator is neither 
pretty nor witty, but his 


candor is catching on 
awe 


By LAURENCE I. BARRETT NASHUA 


P aul Tsongas, Campaign "92’s under 
dog of choice, passed a symbolic 
milestone last week. An aide to the Dem- 
ocratic front runner, Bill Clinton, sug 
eda reporter check out Tsongas’ occa- 
sional lobbying activities on behalf of legal 
clients. Until recently the ex-Senator from 
Massachusetts was considered such a 
weak competitor that his rivals didn’t 
bother to attack him. Now that his candi 
dacy shows strong signs of surviving be 
yond the New Hampshire primary next 
Tuesday, Tsongas must take his turn as 
target. He regards that as a compliment. 
“At the beginning,” he quipped in an 
interview, “I was sort of irritated that no 
one bothered to look” for dirt. Of course 
he dealt with government agencies, Tson 
gas said, reciting a list of transactions 






est 


known to anyone familiar with his legal 
career. Large liabilities still afflict his can 
didacy, but an ethics deficiency isn’t one 
Neither is meanness. Tsongas last Thurs 
day followed Clinton and Nebraska Sena- 
tor Bob Kerrey before the same audience 
in Nashua. Reporters badgered all three 
about Clinton's latest problem—the 
charge that he ducked military service 
during the Vietnam War. Kerrey exploit- 
ed the opportunity to compound Clin- 
ton’s difficulties, as did lowa Senator Tom 
Harkin. Tsongas declined to follow suit 
Yet to the extent that Clinton suffers at 
trition in New Hampshire, Tsongas stands 
to benefit far more than Kerrey, Harkin or 
former Governor Jerry Brown of Califor- 
nia. Since mid-January, as the others floun- 
dered, Tsongas has become Clinton’s main 
challenger in the first primary, Favorable 


news coverage and his performances in tele- 


vised debates have also raised him above as- 
terisk status in national surveys. While New 
Hampshire polls continue to depict a skit 
tish electorate, Tsongas’ support is less vola 
tile than that of his rivals, and in one survey 
late last week Tsongas held a shaky lead. 
“He’s everyone’s first or second choice,” 
says Democratic chairman Chris Spirou 
Thus Tsongas, the contender who reminds 
no one of a President, might squeeze victory 
out of the state’s mercurial mood 

hat prospect defies the early pundit 
ry that imprisoned Tsongas in the “second 
tier” of prospects. He is tunneling out of 
that dungeon with a gritty consistency that 
trashes conventional wisdom. His self 
imposed “pro-business Democrat” label 
alienates many liberals, but Tsongas is 
gaining support among others by depart 
ing from party dogma. “They love em- 
ployment,” 
Democrats. “It’s the employers they can’t 
stand. They have never understood the 
link.” Unions want a new law to protect 


the jobs of strikers. Tsongas opposes it on 


Tsongas says of traditional 


the ground that it would encourage con- 
frontation. Most of the candidates favor a 
tax reduction for middle-class families 
No, says Tsongas, because the deficit is 
strangling the economy, and succeeding 
generations will be stuck with the tab 

The economy’s salvation, he insists, 
lies in restoring its manufacturing base, 
and that requires short-term sacrifice 
along with long-range strategy 
me,” he warns, “and your choice is which 
Santa Claus you want.” 
line appeals to residents of a state leery 
of the promises-promises approach. Says 
David Moore, who directs polling at the 
University of New Hampshire: “There’s a 
feeling that Tsongas is the one address- 


“Lose 


This austerity 
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The candidate of candor and austerity is 
successfully swimming upstream 


ing the voters’ central concern: jobs 
At every opportunity, Tsongas rein- 
forces his image as Mr. Candor: “I have 
truth. If I give that 
up, I’m just a Greek from Massachusetts 


only one horse to ride 
who has had cancer.”” This tactic extends 
to volunteering the fact that he required 
the assistance of a media coach to spice up 
his oatmeal style. In the past month his 
performance has risen from dreadful to 
mediocre, but his TV spots still use an an 
nouncer’s voice rather than his drone 


A nother problem is that Tsongas lacks 
the money to advertise as often as his 
rivals. Affluent Greek Americans who nor- 
mally contribute heavily to their own have 
been holding back. “The Greek money Is 
frozen,” Tsongas concedes. With his frail 
treasury, his need to concentrate on New 
Hampshire and his lack of a national net 
work, Tsongas has been unable to do much 
spadework outside New England. A vic 
tory in New Hampshire would solve his an- 
onymity problem, but even that boost 
would leave him struggling desperately 
when the action moves to the South 
Tsongas waves off such pessimism. He 
beat the lymphoma that drove him from the 
Senate in 1984. When he became the first 
announced Democrat in April 1991, skep 
tics predicted he would be an ex-candidate 
by last Labor Day. Now, says his aide Peg 





Connolly, “Paul is suffering a serious case 
How confident? For 
months, he says in utter seriousness, he has 


of self-confidence 


been making a list of possible running 
mates and Cabinet appointees With 
reporting by Sam Allis/Hanover 
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Michael Kramer 


The Vulture Watch, Chapter 2 


A nd now there is a new question: “What did you do in the 
war, Bill Clinton?” Just when the Arkansas Governor 
believed he had weathered Gennifer Flowers’ unsubstantiat- 
ed allegations of a 12-year affair between the two, Clinton 
was rocked by old charges that he dodged the draft during 
the height of the Vietnam War. The facts are convoluted and 
hotly contested, and the credibility of Clinton’s accusers is in 
dispute. One, a retired Army colonel, has for over a decade 
been telling a diametrically opposite tale that exonerates 
Clinton. The other, a former official of Clinton’s draft board 
and a Republican, recalls conversations with Clinton that 
the Governor says never took place. 

Meanwhile, Clinton’s own recollection today is different 


AFFRIK: PROOF — 
RVETED STEEL 
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“Help! | keep dreaming of the perfect candidate . . .” 


than it was less than a month ago, and the truly salient point 
is even more troubling. Clinton insists that the death of four 
of his friends in Vietnam caused him to question his own 
avoidance of the conflict he detested. “So I voluntarily sub- 
mitted myself to the draft,” says Clinton. That was in the fall 
of 1969, when the draft lottery was about to go into effect—a 
mechanism that shortly had Clinton drawing No. 311, mean- 
ing there was virtually no chance that he would be called. Yet 
if Clinton had really felt guilty about not serving, an easy 
remedy was available: he could have enlisted. 

The political fallout has been swift and stunning. Two of 
Clinton's competitors, Tom Harkin and Bob Kerrey, who 
gingerly avoided all but the mildest comments on the subject 
of Clinton’s troubled marriage and Flowers’ charges, have 
come out swinging. Both “wonder” if Clinton is telling the 
truth, and with the Feb. 18 New Hampshire primary only a 
week away, they are pressing the issue forcefully. They are 
lagging badly in the polls, and attacking Clinton offers their 
only hope for an upset. The last candidate debate, on Feb. 16, 
will probably provide the most intense mudslinging in years. 

Clinton’s overarching problem is “how much crap can he 
take,” says the Governor’s New Hampshire campaign direc- 
tor, Mitchell Schwartz. This is especially so in the South, 
Clinton’s area of greatest strength, where draft dodging is a 
major no-no. In a long political campaign, Schwartz con- 


cedes, credibility questions tarnish a candidate geometrical- 
ly. “It’s not just Flowers and the draft—one and one equal- 
ing two,” says Schwartz. It’s the potential for a snowball 
effect that causes voters to consider alternative contenders 
without even bothering to come to grips with their doubts 
about Clinton. Death by a thousand cuts. 

“If L were at 3% in the polls, none of this stuff would be 
given any currency,” Clinton confided last Thursday. “The 
focus is always on the front runner.” Clinton is right, of 
course, If Harkin were ahead of the field, his war record 
would be reviled. In the past, Harkin claimed he flew combat 
missions in Vietnam; in fact, he merely ferried fighters to the 
war zone. If Kerrey had the edge, the child-labor-law viola- 
tions at the restaurant chain he 
founded would lead the campaign 
coverage. “This is the big leagues,” 
says Paul Tsongas, whose own big- 
bucks lobbying for businesses is now 
getting a working over in the press. 
It’s “the nature of the beast.” 

If Clinton falls in New Hamp- 
shire, the vulture watch will be in full 
cry. Advisers to Lloyd Bentsen, Al 
Gore and Richard Gephardt admit 
they are considering a late entry, but 
all eyes are on Mario Cuomo. The 
New York Governor has refused to 
call off a New Hampshire write-in 
campaign. Ads in the state’s papers 
and mass mailings to Democrats are 
explaining how they can write in a 
vote for a “proven leader” in a field 
of “second choices.” Cuomo’s na- 
tional supporters are steering funds 
to the New Hampshire effort, so TV 
spots are just around the corner. 

The model for a post-New Hampshire campaign is Rob- 
ert Kennedy's 1968 race. After Eugene McCarthy wounded 
Lyndon Johnson by almost beating the President in New 
Hampshire, Kennedy in effect thanked McCarthy for doing 
the dirty work and announced that it was time for a heavy- 
weight to finish the job. In theory, Cuomo (or someone else) 
would say the same to Tsongas if he beats Clinton. The early 
filing deadlines and the front-loaded primary process com- 
plicate matters (by late March approximately 50% of the 
delegates to the Democratic Convention will have been cho- 
sen), but where there’s a will, there’s a way. 

Enter the “mandate scenario,” which may be the only 
option open to a late starter. To go this route, a candidate 
would contest several primaries in different regions to prove 
his vote-getting ability. Most frequently mentioned are Cali- 
fornia (with a March 19 filing deadline), and Alabama, Min- 
nesota and New Jersey, which have April drop-dead dates. 
Since securing the nomination this late would be mathemati- 
cally impossible, the mandate scenario counts on the trailing 
candidates to cave in to the heavyweight for the good of the 
party under pressure from Democratic leaders, financial big 
shots and the media. Goofy, perhaps, but possible and even 
probable if Clinton stumbles in New Hampshire. The Demo- 
crats, you see, think they can win this time. s 
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REPUBLICANS 


The Thorn 
Right Side 


Aconservative who speaks his mind, Pat Buchanan 
stands about zero chance of winning, but he is certainly 
giving the White House fits 


By MARGARET CARLSON 


oliticians are candid at their peril; a gaffe oc- 

curs when one of them inadvertently says 

what he actually thinks. By that standard, 
presidential candidate Patrick J. Buchanan is a veri 
table gaffemcister, insisting that Watergate was “a 
bunch of Mickey Mouse misdemeanors,” Congress 
is “Israeli-occupied territory,” and Ollie North is “a 
hero.” Buchanan's pasty face crinkles into a smile 
when he recalls penning phrases like “pusillanimous 
pussyfooters.” 

Buchanan, 53, has not trimmed his verbal sails 
since beginning his effort to oust the traitorous 
George Bush, whose cave-in on taxes was “the Yalta 
of the Republican Party.” He uses Bushspeak a la Sat- 
urday Night Live's Dana Carvey to lambaste the Presi- 
dent for breaking his tax pledge and begs Bush to de- 
bate him “at the country club of his choice.” His 
regular stump speech extolling isolationism, protec- 
tionism and fiscal stinginess is seasoned with attacks 








in Bush’s 


on “boodling” Congressmen, upholstered think tanks 
cooking up cockeyed new programs, and softheaded 
Trilateralists who would bail out Chinese communist 
Deng Xiaoping, the “85-year-old chain-smoking 
communist dwarf” but let Macy’s go into Chapter 11 

This may not be the stuff to win over the country, 
but it could be enough to reclaim the Republican 
right. At first, Buchanan says, he thought his Ameri 
ca First ideas would inspire “something more than a 
supper club but less than a third party.” By Decem- 
ber, Bush’s popularity was moving south, the econo- 
my was worsening, and Bush wasn’t doing anything 
about it. “There were more sightings of Elvis in New 
Hampshire than [of] the President,” Buchanan said 
Buchanan jumped in on Dec. 10, and now, two 
months later, he is clocking in at 25% to 30% on 
most polls, assuring that he will send a message, if 
not a bomb, to the White House. 

Buchanan was already well known as former top 
aide to both Richard Nixon and Ronald Reagan and 
as co-host of Crossfire, regular on The Capital Gang, 
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HAVE YOU WISHED 
THE GOOD THINGS 
IN LIFE COULD GET 
EVEN BETTER? 





HAVE YOU 
DRIVEN 
AFORD 
LATELY? 


INTRODUCING THE NEW FORD TAURUS. 
It begins with a sleek update on Taurus’ 
legendary curves. A lower, more aerody- 
namic profile flowing down into slim 
new headlamps. A newly sculpted rear 
deck and taillights. And the graceful 
redesign continues inside with a new 
flow-through instrument panel. Over 200 
new improvements specifically designed 
to satisfy world-class expectations. 

NEWS ABOUT SAFETY. 

Enhanced ride control and safety were 
foremost in our engineers’ minds. Avail- 
able anti-lock brakes and pas senger-side 
air bag to be used with your safety belt 
(driver-side air bag supplemental restraint 
system, standard) make safety a priority. 
along with new driver-oriented features 
like remote radio controls and illumi 
nated switches for easy night vision. 


NEW IDEAS IN QUALITY. 

This was designed to be the highest qual- 
ity Taurus ever. New discoveries in 
corrosion resistance and assembly tech 
niques have now made it possible for 
raurus to not only live up to its reputa 
tion, but surpass it. 


FORD. THE BEST-BUILT AMERICAN 
CARS...ELEVEN YEARS RUNNING. 

Based on an average of consumet 
reported problems in a series of surveys 
of all Ford and competitive ‘81-91 models 
designed and built in North America. 


NEW TAURUS 























occupier of what came to be known as the “Yahoo 
chair” on The McLaughlin Group, and syndicated 
columnist. His monthly newsletter, PJB, sent to 
30,000 true believers who pay $49 to $98 a year, 
made him a multimillionaire. 

But now Buchanan has given up the protective 
cocoon of celebrity life, a world in which he traveled 
by Mercedes (so much for buying American) from 
his pillared mansion in McLean, Va., to the CNN stu- 
dio where, as one staffer says, “he never actually had 
to come into contact with the bozos who think the 
way he does.” He has taken up traveling by minivan, 
begging for donations, and bedding down at Holiday 
Inns. The speeches he used to give at about $10,000 a 
pop are being delivered free in overheated living 
rooms in New Hampshire. 





Buchanan delivering his message to a New Hampshire voter 


A little suffering fits the Buchanan Weltan- 
schauung that too much happiness in this life could 
reduce the chances of salvation in the next—and that 
has helped him pull off his aggrieved underdog pose. 
From inside the Beltway, even before there was one 
(he was born the third of nine children in a comfort- 
able Washington neighborhood), he has nonetheless 
successfully positioned himself as a scrappy outsider. 

Buchanan’s career is a living monument to his fa- 
ther, whom he eulogized in 1988 as “quite simply the 
best man I ever knew.” The elder Buchanan passed 
along his devotion to Joe McCarthy, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and Francisco Franco and his belief that a 
sharp right to the jaw was an excellent way to make a 
point. “Wild Bill” made his sons hit a punching bag 
400 times a week and cheered when Pat bloodied the 
nose of a first-grade bully. He once held young Pat's 
hand to a lighted match to demonstrate what eternal 
damnation would be like. 

Buchanan’s mother, who now lives in a Washing- 
ton suburb, prefers to recall her son’s intellectual 
side. “Pat was still in the playpen when he recited the 
Hail Mary his father had been trying to get the older 
boys to memorize. He was always first in his class.” 
After eighth grade, when the fancy sons of lace-cur- 
tain Irish lawyers and lobbyists departed in tweeds 
and cashmere for Georgetown Prep, Buchanan 
proudly went off in his blue serge suit to Gonzaga, an 
inner-city school run by tough Jesuits, where the bas- 
ketball nets were made of chain, the décor consisted 
of a crucifix on the wall, and grudges against those 
who had it too easy were encouraged. A noncon- 











formist who dared come to school with a day’s 
growth of beard would be collared by Father Aloy- 
sius McGonigol and dry-shaved until his face bled. 

Buchanan missed his best opportunity to escape 
the boundaries of religion and culture drawn by his fa- 
ther by opting to go only one zp code away to George- 
town University. He was suspended for a year after he 
punched two policemen who stopped him for speed- 
ing. As he romanticizes the episode, “I was ahead on 
points until they pulled out the nightsticks.” 

After working in his father’s office and at a sum- 
mer job delivering mail (he jokes that he fed people’s 
Social Security checks to their dogs), he graduated 
third in his class from Georgetown, got a master’s 
degree at Columbia’s Graduate School of Journal- 
ism and landed his first job at the now defunct St. 
_ Louis Globe-Democrat, writing ripsnorting 
= editorials that bashed bleeding-heart liber- 
als. In 1965 he went up to Nixon at a recep- 
tion and reminded the “old man” that he 
had caddied for him at Burning Tree Coun- 
= try Club (where they relieved themselves in 
the woods) and urged Nixon to run for Pres- 
ident—with his help. 

In 1969 Buchanan went to work in the 
White House, where he met Shelley Scar- 
ney. They married in 1971, and like many 
couples without children, they are insepara- 
ble, to the point that Buchanan barely ties 
his shoes without her. His scheduler, secre- 
tary and chauffeur, she trails along behind 
him wheeling a suitcase full of mail, setting 
up a mobile office wherever he happens to 
be. When he stopped drinking a few years 
ago, so did she. Loyalty—to his father, the 
Latin Mass, Brylcreem and the party of 
Robert Taft—is all. He socializes mostly with his 
family (his sister, former U.S, Treasurer Angela Bu- 
chanan, is his campaign manager). He eats out every 
night (cooking is one thing neither of the Buchanans 
does), and he calls a week in Eastern Europe with a 
group of conservatives such as Richard Viguerie a 
vacation. When he holidays at an unfashionable Del- 
aware beach, he spends an hour in the car every day 
rounding up four national newspapers. 


t is hard for friends and colleagues to square the 
private Buchanan with the public one: the Rott- 
weiler who has turned nostalgia for the days of 
Ike and Elvis into attacks on anyone who is not 
white, male, Christian and straight. Even supporters 
like National Review editor William J. Buckley Jr. 
found it difficult to defend Buchanan after his com- 
ments about Treblinka and the alleged dual loyalties 


| of Jews during the gulf war. Michael Kinsley, Bu- 


chanan’s Crossfire co-host for two years, points out 
that it is a pundit’s business to spew out provocative 
opinions like an open fire hydrant. But he insists, as 
do most of Buchanan’s colleagues, that the candi- 
date is not anti-Semitic: “I never heard him make a 
disparaging remark about Jews, never noticed any 
difference in the way he treats Jews.” 

When asked whether he’s anti-Semitic, Buchan- 
an says no, that he tries to be “good” in the Judeo- 
Christian sense. He is absolutely calm about the pri- 
mary next week, at least in part from knowing that 
on the issue that matters most, neither he nor the 
voters will have the final word. a” 
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In Printer History, 
~ from The Company 
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unny how history has a way of repeating itself. Year after 


year—actually for the past 25 Epson® has been the leader in 

dot matrix printing technology. 
Introducing six reasons why that leadership is sure to 
continue: the letter-quality Epson LQ-570, LQ-870, LQ-1070, 


LQ-1170, ActionPrinter™ 5000 and ActionPrinter 5500. 


More Paths To Success. 


For sheer paper handling flexibility, 


no other printer—dot 









matrix, ink jet or laser— 
handles quite as well 


as these. 





When fully loaded, these printers put as many as five types 
of paper at your fingertips. Everything from letterhead to 
continuous-form checks, four-part forms, tractor-feed paper, 
even envelopes. 

All our printers can automatically handle 50 sheets using 
our optional single-sheet feeder. Add our high-capacity feeder 
and you're quickly up to 200. 

Then there's Epson SmartPark” paper handling. At the press 
of a button and flick of a lever, you can easily switch between 
two different kinds of paper. In effect, parking one and moving 
on to another without having to stop to change paper. 

Clearly, we've put a lot of time, thought and effort 
into our paper handling 


features. So you don't 


With five different paper paths to draw from at any moment, an Epson LQ printer is as versatile as it is dependable. 


All company and/or product names are trademarks and/or registered trademarks of their respective manufacturers. ©1991 Epson America, Inc., 20770 Madrona Ave., Torrance, CA 90509. For dealer referral, 
call 800-BUY-EPSON (800-289-3776). In Canada, call (416)881-0955. 





have to put much time, thought or effort into using them. 


Scale New Heights. 


«aLABLE FONTS 


Each new Epson printer comes with a new 


industry-setting standard—ESC/P 2” This 


you'll get superior output quality and faster throughput speeds. 

But don't just 
take our word for 
it. Take a look at 


the quality of our 


With a new Epson LQ printer, you can print 


breakthrough printer control system brings 
scalable fonts to dot matrix printing. 

Simply put, type sizes are no longer as limited. So now you can 
do things with a 24-pin printer that before could only be done with 
a laser. And you don't have to give up one bit of paper handling 


flexibility to do it. 


Graphically Superior. 


What ESC/P2 does for type, it also does for graphics. Brilliantly. 
It includes an enhanced Windows” driver, exclusive to Epson. 


When you print from any program running in Windows, 





(Before.) 


a variety of type in a variety of sizes, up to 32 point. 





graphics instead. 
Built For The Long Run. 


Epson printers aren't only designed with more firsts, they're 


designed to last. Each is backed by 





a generous 2-year limited 
warranty. As well as a helpful 
toll-free 800 number to 
provide you with dependable, 
expert assistance. 

One more thing you can always depend on: Epson reliability. 
It isn't a claim just any printer company can 
make, It’s a quality—a character trait—our 
products have earned over time. 

To see the latest printer innovations 
firsthand, visit your nearby Epson dealer, or 
call 800-289-3776. And see why, after more 


than 25 years, Epson is still the first name in dot 


Epson's enhanced Windows driver improves not only the look of your 


text and graphics, but the speed at which they print. 


matrix printing. 
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Ask your doctor about it.’ 





























TRIALS 


Nation 


Noriega Makes His Case 





Panama’s ousted strongman contends that he was nota 
bagman but a loyal soldier in the war on drugs 


By CATHYBOOTH MIAMI 





aT his case hasn't been much like L.A. 
Law, has it?” joked Jon May, one 
of General Manuel Antonio Noriega’s de- 
fense lawyers, to the 12 jurors sitting in the 
ornate main courtroom of Miami's feder- 
al courthouse. May had a point. The drug- 
trafficking and racketeering trial against 
the former Panamanian strongman, now 
in its fourth month, has droned on in near 
obscurity, with convicted smugglers and 
tainted tattletales spinning stories of co- 
caine smuggling, sly banking maneuvers 
and French dancing girls. 

Last week the general’s lawyers began 
their response to the 10-count indictment 
charging him with taking millions in bribes 
to turn Panama into a way station for Co- 
lombian cocaine lords. The presentation 
was unexpectedly tame. Gone were the 
claims that Noriega, who helped the U.S. 
funnel illegal aid to the Nicaraguan con- 
tras, had been duped by CIA contract pilots 
using their empty planes to fly home co- 
caine. By last week any hint of that defense 
had been discarded, as had plans for calling 
as a witness Oliver North, the former 
White House aide at the center of the Iran- 
contra arms scandal. 

Conspiracy buffs will wonder if Norie- 
ga’s lawyers are holding back on revela- 
tions about the contras be 
cause of a deal with the ; 
Bush Administration, 
which is edgy about new 
bombshells as the 1992 3 
presidential campaign gets 
under way. More likely, the 
lawyers could never find 
enough evidence to sup- 
port the allegations. Judge 
William Hoeveler blocked 
testimony about arms ship- 
ments to the contras. Also, 
he rejected as irrelevant 
use of classified records 
from the 1983 meeting be- 
tween Noriega and Vice 
President George Bush. 
“There’s more than meets 
the eye in the Noriega 
case,” says Dick Gregorie, 
one of the former assistant 
U.S. Attorneys who devel- 
oped the case against Nori- 
ega. “But nobody wanted 
to push certain buttons.” 

Instead, defense law- 
yers are trying to show that 


Noriega was a loyal U.S, ally in the war on 
drugs by extracting testimony from a se- 
ries of former U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration chiefs and their high- 
ranking aides. One by one, the flattering 
“Dear General Noriega” letters sent by 
former DEA administrators came out in 
embarrassing procession last week. The 
authors claimed on the witness stand that 
they were merely being “diplomatic” and 
didn’t really mean it when they praised 
Noriega for his “unprecedented” help and 
“long-standing support.” In reality, 
groused former DEA administrators Peter 
Bensinger and John Lawn, they viewed 
General Noriega with suspicion. 

Still, various DEA chiefs and attachés 
admitted that Noriega’s Panama Defense 
Forces had closed down the infamous Da- 
rién drug-refining lab of the Medellin car- 
tel, confiscated drug-refining chemicals, 
helped catch drug traffickers and money 
launderers, and even closed a cartel-con- 
trolled bank. James Bramble, former head 
of the DEA office in Panama, testified that 
a P.D.F. tip led to the capture of the cartel’s 
top money launderer, Ramon Milian Ro- 
driguez, when he was in Florida to ship 
million in drug proceeds to Panama. 





His arrest occurred at about the same time 
that the prosecution claims Noriega was 
accepting a $500,000 bribe from the cartel 








a4 


to protect money laundering in Panama. 

The prosecution case, based largely on 
testimony from former drug traffickers 
who have received lenient treatment for 
their cooperation, was weak on some key | 
points, most notably the inability of Nori- 
ega’s colleagues to agree on payoffs the 
general allegedly took from the cartel to 
protect the Darién lab. Although 15,000 
boxes of documents were seized by U.S. 
troops during the 1989 invasion, the lone 
scrap of written evidence about Noriega’s 
involvement in drugs was a piece of yellow 
notepaper with some scribbled words on 
it. As the defense pointed out, it could 
well have been notes for a speech. 

The prosecution’s most sensational 
witness—ex—Medellin drug boss Carlos 
Lehder—testified that at one point 80% 
of all Colombian cocaine shipments were 
flowing through Panama, yielding Norie- 
ga $1 million a month in payoffs for look- 
ing the other way. Yet despite his cartel 
position, Lehder never met Noriega and 
had no direct knowledge of payoffs. But 
drug trafficker Gabriel Taboada testified 
that he saw Noriega visit the Medellin car- 
tel offices and accept a bag with $500,000, 
while drug pilot Roberto Streidinger said 
he delivered a gift of six dancing girls. 


he betting around the courthouse is 

that only two racketeering counts 
against Noriega will stick. Meanwhile, the 
DEA reports, drug trafficking is again on 
the rise in Panama. U.S. investigators are 
looking into links between traffickers and 
the law firm of Guillermo Endara, who 
became Panama’s President when No- 
riega was overthrown. a 


ADVISING 
AN OUSTED 
STRONGMAN 


Dressed in 
military uniform, 
Noriega huddled 
with his lead 
defense lawyer, 
Frank Rubino, | 
to prepare 
for his trial 
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NEW ORLEANS 


The Grinch 
That Stole 
Mardi Gras 


Anasty fuss about a new 
anti-discrimination law 
casts a pall of gloom over 
the city’s big carnival 


By RICHARD WOODBURY NEW ORLEANS 


W ith Mardi Gras season under way, 
ew Orleans was caught up last 
week in its traditional flurry of prepara- 
tions for the 10-day pre-Lenten revelry. 
But much of the euphoria that usually sur- 
rounds the celebration has been replaced 
this year by anger and anxiety. Reason: an 
ordinance passed by a unanimous vote of 
the seven-member city council last De- 
cember that requires the racially and sexu- 
ally homogencous private organizations 
that stage the carnival to stop discriminat- 
ing or lose their right to parade. 

Though the law would not take full ef- 
fect until 1994, opposition has been swift 
and forceful. The 60 carnival groups, 
known as krewes, assailed the measure as 
a “tragic mistake” that could drive the fes- 
tival out of New Orleans. Two of the most 
prestigious groups, the Mistick Krewe of 
Comus and the Knights of Momus—both 
all white, all male—have announced that 
they will not parade, citing government in- 
trusion, Other krewes have threatened to 
cancel their parades or relocate them in 
future years unless the ordinance is radi- 
cally altered, Such an exodus would be 
devastating for New Orleans, which de- 
pends on Mardi Gras to pack its hotels 
with thousands of wild-spending tourists 
who help give the local economy an annu- 
al half-billion-dollar boost. 

Because Mardi Gras is so indelibly a 
part of New Orleans, the debate is threat- 
ening the city’s social and cultural fabric. 
New Orleans now has a 62% black major- 
ity, largely because of white flight. A 
Times-Picayune poll last week showed that 
66% of voters, including most blacks, 
want the ordinance repealed. The law’s 
chief sponsor, councilwoman Dorothy 
Mae Taylor, was reviled on posters and 
T shirts as THE GRINCH THAT STOLE MAR- 
DI GRAS. Said carnival spokesman Beau 
Bassich: “The law wasn’t needed. It 
tampers with a very special tradition that 
makes New Orleans’ appeal so unique. It 
is putting everybody into a no-fun mood.” 

Some festival boosters are worried 
that racial tensions ignited by the debate 
could flare into attacks on the 30,000 par- 
ticipants who ride the lavishly designed 
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Big Easy blues: anger and anxiety cast a 
shadow over this year’s celebration; below, 
councilwoman Taylor 





floats amid crowds of onlookers. Some 
wives pressured their husbands not to ride 
the floats. “There’s an ugly spirit; people 
are angry,” said councilwoman Peggy Wil- 
son. “People on the floats feel like they're 
going to be sitting ducks.” 

Backers of the law consider it long 
overdue. The old-line krewes, secret out- 
fits whose memberships are never re- 
vealed, exclude not just blacks but also 
women, gays, Jews and Italians. They pay 
only $100.25 for parade permits but enjoy 
full city support, including police protec 
tion and street cleanup. Proponents of the 
new law argue that the issue goes beyond 
racial discrimination during Mardi Gras. 
Some of the most important krewes have 
direct ties to such hallowed hideaways as 
the Boston, Louisiana and Pickwick clubs, 
where important business deals are often 
hammered out. Says Taylor: “The Mardi 
Gras issue is only a smoke screen. There 
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are no crowds of blacks waiting to jump on 
floats, but they are waiting for a cut of the 
economic pie.” 

But Taylor's critics contend that the 
makeup of the krewes is the very essence 
of Mardi Gras’s mystical allure, and that 
gender bias is actually more prevalent 
than racial discrimination. The mostly 
black Zulu krewe, for example, excludes 
women, while the all-female Iris group 
bars men. Moreover, opponents question 
Taylor's motives in pushing for carnival 
reform, which was never a real issue until 
she suddenly brought it up. They say Tay- 
lor not only wants to run for mayor but is 
also out for revenge against Wilson, her 
council colleague, for successfully pushing 
a term-limit ballot amendment last fall 
that has turned Taylor into a lame duck. 
Many residents, black and white, believe 
Taylor and her allies have badly misplaced 
New Orleans’ priorities at a time when 
crime, housing and other ills are at a peak. 
“The city’s falling apart, and they go after 
one of the few things that are still really 
working,’ complained float designer Hen- 
ri Schindler. Agreed carnival historian Er- 
rol Laborde: “We were just getting over 
the David Duke mess, and this hits. This 
has turned brother against brother for no 
good reason at all.” 

The city council last week seemed to 
come around to that view. It weakened 
the law by removing jail terms for viola- 
tors, leaving only a $300 maximum fine, as 
well as shifting the burden for proving 
compliance from the clubs to those who 
complain of discrimination. But that 
seems unlikely to end the debate. “I'm 
worried about long-term effects,” ob- 
served Bassich. “The damage may already 
have been done.” a 





Business travelers are seeing the trees for the forest. 


Finally, a hotel that respects today's financial environment. At Doubletree, you can get just about every service and amenity 


youd expect from an expensive big name hotel at a price that makes sense. 
Now that doesnt mean a TV in every shower, but it does mean a luxurious room, a professional atmosphere, and a staff of 
people who actually care that youve come. Right down to the homemade chocolate chip cookies they bring you the night you arrive. 
If all that sounds smart to you, call your travel professional or 1-800-528-0444. Find out about any one of the 60 Doubletree 


Hotels or Doubletree Club Hotels from coast to coast. And on your next business trip, come out of the woods. 


1-800-528-0444 


When your travels take you to Canada, stay with our parmer, Canadian Pacific M4 Hotels & Resorts. |-8300-828-7447. 









THIS MONTH, THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 
TAKE A BIG LEAP 
FORWARD. 





TEXACO 


pn 


HOWCASE 
on Bravo | 


1 
f hornet is proud to continue its tradition of bringing you the finest in the performing arts. The i 
Texaco Performing Arts Showease features many of the world’s most acclaimed artists — presented 
without commercial interruption every day of the week on Bravo, cable’s cultural channel. 
Watch for these upcoming shows: 















Claudio Arrau at Boston Symphony Hall y | a 
Don Carlos starring Jose Carreras 
Martha Graham in Japan ¥ ¢ 
Othello 
The National Ballet of Canada: Alice 


Dylan Thomas: The Return Journey ba ¢\ere) 
Metropolitan Opera Silver Anniversary Gala | THE ENERGY TO GO FURTHER? 


Check local listings for Bravo availability and channel, ©1992 Texaco Inc 
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HARASSMENT 


Now Go to 
Your Room 


Energy Secretary James Wat- 
kins, who oversees the nation’s 
problem-plagued government 
nuclear facilities, insists that 
employees who go public with 
charges of plant-safety prob- 
lems are free to blow the whis- 
tle without fear of reprisal. Un- 
fortunately, it didn’t work out 
that way for Charles (“Bud”’) 
Varnadore, a technician at 
Oak Ridge National Laborato 
ry in Tennessee. Varnadore, 





CRIME 


This Flag’s Not 
For Burning 


More than two years ago, the 
Supreme Court ruled that 
burning the American flag is a 
constitutionally protected 
form of free expression. But 


Hamilton burning the Confederate flag 





Whistle-blower Varnadore at Oak Ridge 





AMERICANNOTES  __ 


50, suffers from co- 
lon cancer and un- 
derwent 52 weeks of 
chemotherapy. After 
he appeared on a 
CBS news program in 
March 1991 to talk 
about a study that 
showed suspiciously 
high rates of cancer 
among workers at 
the facility, his 
bosses assigned him 
| to anew office—a storage clos- 
et next to the chemical lab. 
Later they moved him to other 
offices crammed with mercury, 
radioactive materials and 
asbestos. 

Last week the Labor De- 
partment upheld Varnadore’s 
claim that the plant managers 
at Oak Ridge, which is operat- 
ed for the government by Mar- 
tin Marietta Energy Systems, 
had acted in retaliation against 
Varnadore for his complaints. 
The company plans to appeal 
the decision. So does Varna- 
dore, who is also looking for 
$1.5 million in damages. s 





some Southerners aren’t about 
to make it easy for protesters 
to burn another flag they hold 
dear: the Confederate Stars 
and Bars. 

Last week a municipal 
judge in Shreveport, La., sen- 
tenced Ronald Hamilton to 
four days of community service 
for torching a Confederate flag 
outside the city’s court- 
house last July to pro- 
test a monument to 
Confederate soldiers. 
Since the city has no 
ordinance prohibiting 
flag burning, Hamilton 
was found guilty of vio- 
lating a ban on illegal 
burning. Judge Lee Ir- 
vin told Hamilton that 
if he wanted to burn 
the flag, he should 
have sought a permit. 
Hamilton, who insists 
his right of free expres- 
sion was violated, does 
not accept the judge’s 
explanation. Says he: 
“The process to get a 
permit is designed to 
make sure that no one 
gets one.” a 
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ACCIDENTS 
Death from 
The Sky 


There was almost no warning 
last week before a giant C-130 
transport plane of the Ken- 
tucky Air National Guard 
plummeted into a restaurant 
and motel in Evansville, Ind., 
and then exploded in a giant 
fireball. Sixteen people were 
killed in the crash, including 
the five crewmen aboard the 
plane, two workers at JoJo’s 
restaurant, and nine people at 
the adjacent Drury Inn motel, 
all of them employees of a 
plumbing-supply company, 


who were gathered in a fourth- 
floor conference room. 
Authorities had no expla- 
nation for the crash, which oc- 
curred while the crew was 
practicing a maneuver called 
“low approach,” in which the 
plane would fly close to but not 
touch the airstrip of nearby Ev- 
ansville Regional Airport. 
Soon after takeoff, the plane 
went into a nose dive. William 
Capodagli was in a seminar 
room of the motel when the 
plane hit. “There was this in- 
credible fireball bursting 
through our window,” he says. 
“Where there should have 
been daylight was a big spin 
ning ball of flame.” i 





Searchers at the crash site sift through the wreckage 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Getting to 
The Source 


To most observers, the real is- 
sues in last year’s face-off be- 
tween Anita Hill and Clarence 
Thomas were matters like sexu- 
al harassment, her truthfulness 
and his fitness for the Supreme 
Court. But some Sena- 
tors seemed no 
obsessed with finding 
out who leaked the se- 
cret FBI report of 
Hill’s charges against 
Thomas to Nina To- 
tenberg of National 
Public Radio and 

Timothy Phelps of 
New York News- 
day. The journal- 


ists’ accounts compelled the 
Senate Judiciary Committee to 
schedule the Thomas-Hill 
hearings. 

As part of an ongoing in- 
vestigation of the leaks, the 
Senate last week subpoenaed 
Phelps and Totenberg. Both 
say they will refuse to disclose 
who tipped them to the story. 
That could set the stage for a 
nasty battle over journal- 
First Amendment 
right to protect their 
confidential sources. 

The investigation may 
also lead to some 
snarling on the 
floor of the Sen- 
ate as suspicion 
focuses upon 
aides to Demo- 
cratic Senators 
Edward Kenne- 
dy and Howard 
Metzenbaum. 












less ists” 


On the Hill, the 
Hill story goes on 
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EASTERN EUROPE 


World 





Shock of Reform 


Creating a market economy was supposed to hurt—for a while. But why 
are places like Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary still in such pain? 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


“I think we'll be perched on the edge of 
catastrophe for a long time to come. This 
makes me an Opunmnust 

Krzysztof Bien, economics editor of 
the Warsaw daily Rzeczpospolita 


hat, then, would a Polish 
pessimist predict? About 
what is expected by 
gloomy counterparts in 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and the other Soviet satellites that broke 
free of communism in 1989. Standards of 
living will drop so low and for so long that 
the populace may rebel, not just against 
capitalism and free-market economics but 
against democracy as well. Possible result: 
the accession to power of “the man on the 
horse” —a dictator 
It does not have to come to that. Here 
and there, small signs of economic revival 
are appearing. Horrendous inflation rates 
are slowing down; private businesses are 
opening and doing vigorous trade. More 
and better-quality goods are appearing, In 
Poland particularly, the days of bare shops 
are over as stores fill with everything from 
though many 
items are well beyond the reach of poten 
tial customers 
Still, there is no question that the 
slump in production and the rise in prices 
and joblessness are breeding dangerous 
discontent. In Czechoslovakia “almost 
half the population is dissatisfied and non 
supportive of economic reform,” says 
Marck Boguszak, president of a Prague 
opinion-research firm. “The hardship is 
almost at the crucial point where it could 
turn to aggressive opposition to reform.” 
But this is where “shock treatment,” 
the crash course in economic reform ad- 
vocated by many Western economists, was 


pickles to Mercedes cars 


supposed to work. These advisers said if 
price controls were lifted, if subsidies to 
state enterprises were stopped, if curbs on 
imports were ended and if currencies were 
allowed to trade freely, Eastern Europe 
could move swiftly from communist stag- 
nation to free-market prosperity. On the 
way, the unavoidable pain would be ini- 
tially sharper but also, it was hoped, 
shorter. 


3S 





So far, it hasn't quite worked out that 
way. The East European nations have re- 
ceived more pain than gain. Critics say 
they lacked essential preconditions to 
make such an overnight change successful. 
here was, and is, no well-developed bank- 
ing system capable of siphoning capital and 
credit to entrepreneurs opening private 
businesses or to state combines suddenly 
shorn of their subsidies. No country has 
been able to figure out a rapid way to con 
vert state businesses to private ownership. 
“It is absolutely wrong to come in here with 
textbook notions of economics,” says Wer- 
ner Varga, an economist with Creditan- 
stalt, a large Austrian bank that keeps a 
close watch on the region. 

Western advisers and East European 








free-marketeers often reply with meta- 
phors: You can’t cross a chasm in two 
jumps; you don’t slow down when driving 
through deep mud, But now slowing down 
is exactly what some populist politicians in 
the East want to do. To ease the frighten 
ing burden on their citizens, some politi- 
cians and economists advocate govern- 
ment action that will keep afloat giant 
state enterprises, such as steel and textile 
mills, which have suffered especially deep 
drops in production and endured the 
heaviest layoffs. But renewed subsidies 
would only prolong the economic agony 
by keeping inefficient dinosaurs alive. 

All this constitutes a very bad omen for 
Russia, which on Jan. 2 began a partial 
course of shock treatment, mainly by free 
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ing prices. Analysts agree that converting 
to a free market will be much more difficult 
for Russia, partly because of its sheer size, 
but even more because it was wrapped in 
the communist straitjacket much longer. 
President Boris Yeltsin probably com- 
pounded the trouble by promising Rus- 
sians that the worst hardships would be 
over in a mere six to eight months. The re- 
sults so far are distressing: prices for goods 
have more than tripled without any signifi- 
cant increase in store supplies. People are 
already growing restive. Yeltsin has been 
telling Western governments that if there is 
no quick improvement, a new dictatorship 
might emerge. 

rhough outsiders are prone to consid- 
er Eastern Europe a single entity, the 
countries differ considerably. Prospects 
for the northern tier of Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary, however clouded, 
brighter by far than those for the 
southern tier of Romania, Bulgaria and 
Albania, where political as well as eco- 
nomic reforms have barely begun. 


are 


POLAND. “If anybody can make it, the 
Poles can,” goes one widely believed re 
frain. Even under communism the coun- 


try preserved some corners of a private 
economy, and the Poles rebelled against 
their red masters earlier than their neigh- 
bors, developing broad popular support 


Inflation Annual percent 


hange 


for reform. Poland also began shock treat- 
ment first, in January 1990 
come the first to step back. 

The drastic program has had some 
successes, Poland may soon find that it has 
more people working for private bosses 
than for the state; according to at least 
one estimate, 45% of all employment was 
private by late last year. Virtually all retail 
business is in private hands. 

Quality and quantity are up—but so 
are prices. Poles, says a Western diplomat 
wryly, “are eating less but as well.” Some 
citizens are even getting rich. A visitor to 
Warsaw found Avenue of Pope John Paul 
II thronged with well-dressed young peo- 
ple hurrying to the opening of a new cloth- 
ing shop, where they sipped champagne 
and eyed the latest designer fashions. 

By official count, however, total na- 
tional output fell 12% in 1990 and an ad- 
ditional 7% last year. Some analysts think 
that is far too gloomy; if black and gray 
markets are counted in, production has 
held level. Maybe, but unemployment has 
jumped to 2 million, or 11.4% of the labor 
force, and is expected to hit 3 million this 
year. The annual rate of inflation, a stun- 
ning 600% to 700% in early 1990, has 
come down to 60%, but prices are still ris 
ing faster than wages. “My salary is good 
enough for only two weeks out of the 
month,” complains Slawomir Nawrocki, a 


and may be- 


Poland 
684% 
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coal miner demonstrating outside the par- 
liament in Warsaw. 

Popular discontent is running deep, as 
evidenced by a wave of strikes. When re- 
spondents were asked in a recent survey 
which of six leaders governed Poland best, 
“none of the above” came in first with 
28%, followed by “no answer” with 18%. 
Tadeusz Mazowiecki, Poland’s first non- 
communist Prime Minister, was the lead- 
ing human at 14%; Lech Walesa, the cur- 
rent President and long considered the 
dominant figure in Polish politics, drew 
only 8%, coming in sixth behind Wojciech 
Jaruzelski, the last communist leader. 
Many fear that a succession of weak, 
short-lived governments pursuing incon 
sistent economic policies could open the 
way for a populist demagogue and even an 
authoritarian revival 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Prague began shock 
treatment a year later than Poland, prod- 
ded by zealous free marketeers, especially 
Finance Minister Vaclav Klaus. Inflation, 
which totaled 60% for all 1991, now runs 


Akaleidoscope of economic woe: in 
Prague, the Tatra tram factory has cut 
production in half since late 1990; in 
Warsaw, supermarkets are filled, but with 
goods priced too high for many buyers; in 
Bucharest, workers protest job conditions 
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1% to 1.5% a month, which in Eastern 
Europe passes for price stability, and the 
country has the lowest foreign debt of all 
the former satellites. 

End of good news. Like Poland, 
Czechoslovakia has been hit hard by the 
collapse of Comecon, the economic orga- 
nization of the former Soviet bloc. Ex- 
ports to Russia and other once communist 
countries have shriveled faster than new 
markets can be developed in the West, 
and imports of Russian oil now have to be 
paid for in scarce hard currency. Czecho- 
slovak production fell 16% last year; un- 
employment, officially zero under com- 
munism, has risen to 8% and is certain to 
go higher, bringing some of the same calls 
| heard in Poland for pumping more money 
| into sick state enterprises. 

Klaus has so far rejected them. His cur- 
| rent goal is faster privatization, A novel 
feature of the program is the public sale of 

$37 voucher booklets containing 1,000 in- 

vestment points redeemable for the stock 

of state-owned companies. Seven million 
| citizens have invested in the booklets, the 
| bulk of them since late December, when a 
company called Harvard Capital & Con- 
sulting promised a 10-fold increase within 
a year to citizens who would deposit the 
booklets with HC&C and let it choose 
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which firms to buy into. The promotion 
spawned hundreds of imitators and boost- 
ed sales, but the privatization program in 
general has been dogged by chronic delays 
and reports of corruption. 

Klaus’ Civic Democratic Party is fa- 
vored to win parliamentary elections this 
June, enabling him to continue the free- 
market drive. But the pain of transition 
has been felt most deeply in Slovakia, 
which is highly dependent on state-owned 
heavy industry. That has intensified Slo- 
vak demands for more autonomy or even 
independence. The government might be 
able to continue shock treatment only at 
the price of splitting the country in two, 


HUNGARY. Former boss Janos Kadar’s 
“goulash communism” allowed some pri- 
vatization of industry (15% by 1989) and 
considerable self-management by state- 
owned enterprises. So when communism 
was overthrown, the new government saw 
no need for shock treatment; officials 
could institute a more gradual process of 
lifting price controls and reducing or clim- 
inating subsidies. As a result, Hungary has 
experienced the smallest drop in produc- 
tion in Eastern Europe (6.5% last year) 
and the lowest inflation (34% for all 1991, 
about a third of that at year’s end), Hun- 
gary has been especial- 
ly successful in attract- 
ing foreign investment; 
it has formed no fewer 
than 10,000 joint ven- 
tures with Western 
firms. The country has 
also developed new 
markets to replace 
those lost when Come- 
con collapsed; more 
than three-quarters of 
its exports go to the 
West. 

But if Hungary is 
closer to prosperity 
than any of its neigh- 
bors, it is hardly there 
yet. Unemployment, 
now 7.3%, is expected 
to rise to 11% by the 
end of this year. By 
some estimates, Hun- 
garian standards of liv- 
ing are lower now than 
in 1979, A huge budget 
deficit is also spurring 
concern, One odd re- 
sult is that the govern- 
ment is under fire for 
not being tough 
enough. ‘Programs 


In Budapest the stock 
market symbolizes 
Hungary's success in 
attracting capital 
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that shock the populace are unavoidable, 
but the government has sought to avoid 
them,” laments Marton Tardos, parlia- 
mentary leader of the opposition Alliance 
of Free Democrats. Still, the govern- 
ment’s measured if plodding approach is 
expected to make Hungary the first post- 
communist country to see its economy ac- 
tually grow. 


THE SOUTHERN TIER. The government 
of Romania looks to many critics like a 
continuation of communism without 
Nicolae Ceausescu, the dictator executed 
in 1989, Not much has changed for the 
better in this benighted land. The govern- 
ment has passed some privatization laws, 
but quasi-communists within the ruling 
National Salvation Front have blocked 
any deeper reform. The moves so far have 
served mainly to spur inflation and unem- 
ployment without easing the severe short- 
ages of all consumer goods, including 
food. Bulgaria at least has enough to eat, 
thanks largely to the fertility of its soil and 
the skill of its farmers. It has also made 
some progress toward political freedom: 
incumbent President Zhelyu Zhelev, cho- 
sen in 1990 by the parliament, won the na- 
tion’s first direct presidential election last 
month against an opponent who accused 
him of trying to impose an “alien” sys- 
tem—a market-oriented democracy. But 
economic reforms have been introduced 
only halfheartedly, just enough to cause 
inflation and rising joblessness. Albania, 
long isolated even from the rest of the 
communist world, held democratic elec- 
tions last year, but its government has 
been unable to forge any economic system 
to replace the shattered communist struc- 
ture, The country is the only one in East- 
ern Europe threatened not just by food 
shortages but by outright starvation. 


In the countries of the northern tier, 
the biggest problem is time. Many analysts 
point out that the capitalist economies of 
the West grew organically over centuries. 
It was totally unrealistic for anyone to ex- 
pect that Eastern Europe could demolish 
the communist system and build free- 
market democracies in two—or even 10. 
years. Yet many people in Eastern Eu- 
rope thought that by getting rid of the 
stagnant and oppressive communist sys- 
tem, they could enjoy Western prosperity 
overnight, and their governments failed to 
disabuse them of that idea. 

Two troubling questions loom as the 
East Europeans slowly turn capitalist. Will 
they have the patience to endure still more 
dislocation? And will the pattern of opti- 
mism, pain and disillusion be repeated in 
Russia, on a vastly greater scale and with 
far more dire consequences? —Reported by 
Daniel Benjamin/Warsaw, James L. Graff/ 
Budapest and William Mader/London 
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Disarmament talks: loyal troops search rebels for weapons at an air base in Caracas 


























No Time for Colonels 





A coup fails when civilians prove unwilling to trade their 
government, however flawed, for a military dictatorship 





By BRUCE W. NELAN 


ft n the darkness just before midnight, 
columns of tanks and troop carriers 
rumbled into the streets of four Venezue- 
lan cities last week, intent on overthrow- 
ing the civilian government. Paratroops 
and armored units in Caracas, the capital, 
converged on a nearby air base, the Mira- 
flores presidential palace and La Casona, 
the official residence of President Carlos 
Andrés Pérez. 

But the target of the coup had already 
left his house and slipped through a secret 
tunnel into the white, hilltop Miraflores 
palace in the center of the city. Miraflores 
offered him no security, however, for 
tanks lined the surrounding streets and 
the rebels opened fire with mortars and 
machine guns. Pérez and an aide dashed 
back through the tunnel and drove to a 
private television station, where the Presi- 
dent made several tapes denouncing the 
rebellion. As they were being broadcast to 
the nation, he telephoned his Defense 
Minister. “No negotiations,” he ordered. 
“Give them lead.” 

Pérez was able to return to his office 
a few hours later. Most of the armed 
forces had remained loyal, and air force 
F-16 jets strafed rebel positions, blocking 
their movements and disrupting their 
communications. The coup leader, Lieut. 
Colonel Hugo Chavez Frias, 37, dressed 
in combat gear and a red paratrooper’s 
beret, turned himself in 12 hours after 
the shooting began, but warned that the 

















military might find “another occasion.” 
More than 1,200 rebel soldiers surren- 
dered, including 136 officers. Officials 
said as many as 7,000 of the 73,000 troops 
in the armed forces may have taken part 
in the uprising, in which 80 soldiers and 
civilians died. 

Coups fail more often than they suc- 
ceed, and this one barely got rolling be- 
fore it was halted. It was organized by a 
tightly knit group of middle-level offi- 
cers—lieutenant colonels, majors and 
captains—and it gained no significant 
support from the generals or civilian pow- 
er brokers. The big surprise was that it 
took place in Venezuela, where multipar- 
ty democracy has been the rule for more 
than 30 years. The last serious coup at- 
tempt was in 1962, and most observers 
thought the country had overcome the old 
habit of military intervention. 

President Pérez thought so himself. 
“There will not be a coup here,” he said 
when rumors of rebellion swirled last De- 
cember. “It is an offense to Venezuelan 
society to mention such a thing.” But dan- 
ger warnings had been increasingly visible 
since Pérez introduced an austerity pro- 
gram two years ago to bring the overheat- 
ed economy under control. 

Living standards have been steadily 
declining since the oil-rich days of the 
1970s, when government largesse fueled 
a decade-long boom. By February 1989, 
protests against reduced subsidies and 
higher prices had turned into rioting 
and looting that left 300 dead. Discon- 
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tent has simmered ever since, with occa- 


| sional regional strikes and violent stu- 


dent demonstrations, 

The oil-based economy took a leap 
forward during the gulf war, which boost- 
ed Gnp 9.2% last year, the highest growth 
rate in Latin America. But the gap be- 
tween rich and poor only widened: there is 
little trickle-down to the nearly 40% of the 
population living below the poverty line. 
The pinch is hurting the armed forces as 
well. Though they asked Congress in De- 
cember for $216 million in health and 
housing benefits over the next four years, 
along with a 50% pay raise, the legislature 
has not responded. 

The plotters apparently believed that 
popular discontent was sufficient to swing 
the citizenry to their side. Over the years, 
the officers had made little secret of their 
intentions or their motives, though no one 
paid much attention. Calling themselves 
the Bolivarian Military Movement, they | 
pledged allegiance to the country’s libera- | 
tor, Simon Bolivar, and accused the gov- | 
ernment of being a corrupt “oligarchy” 
out of touch with the people. 

For the coup makers, the shock was | 
that their move generated so little sup- 
port, The military high command stood 
with the government; and the Venezuelan 
people showed that despite their unhappi- 
ness with the economy, they were not 
ready to give up on democracy. Still, some 
Venezuclans were concerned that the 
people did not turn out to demonstrate 
their support for the government or at 
least their rejection of military coups. In a 
straw poll taken after the coup, the oppo- 
sition paper E/ Nacional found that most 
citizens rejected the idea of a dictator- 
ship—but thought the country’s demo- 
cratic system has lost some of its funda- 
mental values. “What worries me most,” 
says former President Rafael Caldera, 
who is now a Senator, “is that I don’t find 
the same fervor for the defense of dem- 
ocratic institutions _ 
among the people.” 

Those who know 
Pérez well say he will 
his 
austerity program to 
show he is not intimi- 
dated. He might en- 
courage Congress to 
raise army pay, but to 
counter fears that the 
coup attempt left Pérezinhis office 
him entirely too be- 
holden to loyalist officers, he will not con- 
cede the military a role in politics. If the 
threat of a coup has ended, Pérez’s real 
test will probably come in next year’s pres- 
idential elections. After showing their 
passive commitment to democracy, Vene- 
zuelans will be entitled to register their ac- 
tive discontent with their government at 
the ballot box. —Reported by Laura Lopez/ 
Caracas and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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A 


GREAT PAINT 


me 


Michael A Kanakis 


GIVEAWAY 


In Sonoma County, California, not 
one drop of unused paint ends up in 
the hazardous waste stream if Pavitra 
Crimmel, of Garbage Reincarnation 
Inc., has anything to do with it. She 
organized The Great Paint Giveaway, 
a program that finds ways to use left- 
over paint. 

“It’s illegal to throw away paint in 
California,” explains Crimmel. 
“Disposing of it in a hazardous waste 
landfill costs almost $500 a barrel. 
Recycling it costs about $5 gallon. 
But giving paint away to people who 
can use it costs nothing — and that’s 
what we do.” 

Crimmel’s success relies heavily on 
the principle that much of what we 

‘throw away may have value to some- 


body else. So every month, she gives 
away some 400 gallons of much- 
appreciated paint to local neighbors. 
Paula Swanson found just the color 
she needed to paint her home office, 
while Albert Bruin picked out 36 gal- 
lons to paint a barn he’d recently 
built. “It really saved me a lot of 
money!” said Bruin. 

Crimmel hopes recycling centers 
nationwide will put more emphasis 
on reusing products. “Our environ- 
ment is our habitat,” stresses the 
environmentalist. “Since 60% of all 
household hazardous waste is paint, 
our giveaway program is making an 
important contribution to protecting 
our habitat. And people are receiv- 
ing something they need.” 


All Environmental Activists featured in this series are recognized 
with a $2,500 donation to their cause. 





ENVIRONMENTAL ACTIVIST 


Everyone in this photo is an environ- 
mental activist. They all became involved 
in the environment the day they started 
their Amway businesses. 

Since introducing its first product in 
1959-L.O.C.® Liquid Organic Cleaner, 
a product containing only biodegradable 
detergents-Amway has had a concern 
for the environment. 


Clockwise from left, 
New Jersey; Ruth 
Sally Svenson, South 


As Amway distributors, the people in 
this photo also share with Amway the 
honor of receiving the United Nations 
Environment Programme Achievement 

Award for commitment 
to the cause of environ- 
mental awareness. 


And you thought you knew us. 


Amway and its one million 
independent distributors market 
hundreds of diverse products 
and services to more than 

50 countries and territories. 
For more information, call 


1-800-544-7167. 
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Washington has begun repatriating Haitians, but an acute 


‘Showing Them the Way Home 
| 


dilemma remains: Is the U.S. right to close its door? 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


RB y the hundreds, Haitian boat people 
in search of asylum in the U.S. were 
delivered by Coast Guard cutters back to 
Port-au-Prince. Each was fingerprinted 
and photographed by local immigration 
officers. Just routine procedure, police as- 
sured scores of foreign journalists, But the 
swiftness with which the returnees melted 
into the population suggested that these 
Haitians were more than a little skepti- 
cal—perhaps with good cause, 

Three days after his repatriation from 





home more than 10,000 Haitian boat peo- 
ple from Guantanamo. The dilemma for 
Washington remains acute: Are these 
people merely looking for a better life, or 
genuinely in danger of persecution? 
Those in danger are supposed to be 
admitted to the U.S.—but proving they 
face reprisals, even death, back home is 
rarely easy. Those secking a better life 
pose one of the more painful questions for 
a nation philosophically committed to an 
open door. While Administration officials 
acknowledge that the political climate in 
Haiti has worsened since the Sept. 30 





Returned to Port-au-Prince, a man and his child wait to be processed 


the detention camp at the Guantanamo 
Bay naval base in Cuba, a youth who iden- 
tified himself only as Marcelin spoke brief- 
ly with Time. He said that last Monday, 
within hours of returning to his family in 
Carrefour on the southern fringes of the 
Haitian capital, a soldier and a man in civil- 
ian clothes appeared at his door. Address- 
ing him by name, they asked where he had 
been for the past two ‘months. “Cap Hai- 
tien,” Marcelin answered, referring to a 
city in north Haiti. “You were over there in 
Guantanamo, not Cap Haitien,” one of the 
| men responded. “O.K., we'll come for you. 
We'll come and kill you.” Soon after that, 
Marcelin boarded a bus back to Port-au- 
Prince and went into hiding. 
Such accounts by frightened returnees 
have done nothing to move the Bush Ad- 
ministration to reconsider its plan to ship 
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coup that deposed democratically elected 
President Jean-Bertrand Aristide, they 
maintain that most of the boat people are 
economic migrants whose free-floating 
fears of persecution are not grounds 
enough for asylum. Backed by a Jan, 31 
Supreme Court decision, little can now 
deter the Administration's plan to empty 
the detention camps, save a public outcry. 

On Capitol Hill, a House Judiciary 
subcommittee approved a bill halting the 
exodus until violence in Haiti is sufficient- 
ly reduced so that no returnee faces “per- 
secution or politically motivated vio- 
lence.” But with Congress in recess until 
Feb. 18, the Administration has time to 
return thousands more Haitians before 
the bill can be put to both houses for a 
vote. 

Human-rights activists are waging a 
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loud campaign to halt the repatriations, 
backed by groups ranging from the 
N.A.A.C.P. and AFL-CIO to the American 
Jewish Committee and the U.S. Catholic 
Conference. But it is uncertain how long 
Americans will listen. “The White House 
is banking on the fact that people won't 
care,” says a disillusioned Republican 
congressional staffer. “Politics, not princi- 
ple, is the overriding consideration.” 

With the presidential race under way, 
the White House has apparently not for- 
gotten the drubbing Jimmy Carter took in 
1980 from Florida voters after the Mariel 
boat lift, which settled some 125,000 Cu- 
bans in the U.S., mostly in Miami. The 
state, which already houses 80°% of the 
1,402 Haitians who have been let in to 
make their case for political asylum, can 
expect to be hard hit by further waves of 
refugees. Yet last week the repatriations 
drew fire from Florida politicians, includ- 
ing Senator Connie Mack, a conservative 
Republican, who charged that the policy 
was “based on crisis management instead 
of the principle of freedom.” 

Meanwhile, the Administration strove 
to create the impression that it was taking 
humanitarian steps to alleviate Haitians’ 
suffering. Officials spoke of “redirecting” 
the economic embargo imposed by the 
Organization of American States, to re- 
lieve pressure on ordinary Haitians and 
target the assets of individuals connected 
with the coup. Yet in the four months 
since the trade ban was imposed Bush has 
taken no steps to implement such a “‘scal- 
pel embargo,” giving coup sympathizers 
time to clear their assets out of the U.S. 
An official acknowledged that the Admin- 
istration had bowed to domestic business 
interests after complaints that the embar- 
go had shut down U.S.-operated assembly 
plants in Haiti, putting 40,000 locals out of 
work and costing U.S. jobs. 

Washington's decision emboldened 
Haiti’s army officers to stall the docking of 
two U.S. ships carrying 508 boat people. 
“The military believes it can get the U.S, 
to soften up the embargo even more,” says 
a leading Haitian businessman. Last week, 
as the commander of the country’s armed 
forces elevated to a top post a former po- 
lice chief who was fired by Aristide, the 
prospect of the deposed President’s re- 
turn seemed more remote than ever. 

Washington still has many untested 
weapons at its disposal. It could grant the 
boat people temporary protection, spear- 
head an oil blockade or try to rally support 
for an international peace-keeping mis- 
sion that would guard against human- 
rights violations. But as last week closed, it 
was hard to shake the sense that the Bush 
Administration was giving up on Hai- 
tians—and their democratic aspirations— 
for good. | —Reported by Bernard Diederich/ 
Port-au-Prince and J.F.0. McAllister/Washington 
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No longer in Kazakhstan 


FORMER SOVIET UNION 
Resetting the 
Nuclear Clock 


| Since the Soviet Union dis- 
solved before the eyes of an as- 
tonished world last December, 
the West has been worrying 
about what will happen to the 
| nuclear weapons scattered 

among several new and poten- 
tially unstable states. Last week 
U.S. officials revealed that 


HONG KONG 


More Tet 
Horrors 


About 55,000 Vietnamese boat 
people languish in Hong Kong 
detention camps, and as hopes 
dwindle that they will ever be 
classified as legitimate refu- 
gees, more and more are “vol- 
unteering” to go home. But 
frustration and bitterness have 
been building for months. 

Last week, just before the 
| arrival of Tet, the Vietnamese 
celebration of the lu- 
nar New Year, the 
worst violence yet 
erupted among 800 
likely returnees wait- 
ing for the flights 
home in acamp known 
as Shek Kong. 
Fighting started in 

a section of the camp 
between Vietnamese 
northerners and those 
from the south, who 
are normally held sep- 
arately in the camps 
because of their long- 
standing political and 
cultural antagonisms. 


Police try to calm the camp 


Washington had been 
given assurances that all 
strategic missiles in 
Ukraine, Kazakhstan and 
Belarus would be elimi- 
nated within seven years, 
leaving only Russia with 
missiles capable of strik- 
ing the U.S. Washington, 
which is developing a plan 


dismantle their nuclear 
arsenals, also disclosed 
that all tactical nuclear 


weapons are concentrat- 
ed in Russia, Ukraine and 
Belarus, and that by July they 
will be cither decommissioned 
or withdrawn to Russia. 
Although the Administra- 
| tion considers these agree- 
ments to be ironclad, Presi- 
dents of the Commonwealth of 
| Independent States have been 
jockeying for power since the 
formation of that body, and 
the lingering fear of Russian 
dominance may yet make the 
nuclear card a hard one for 
other republics to discard. 


| As police began arriving in 
force, 2,000 southern Viet- 
| namese in an adjacent section 
tore down a 17-ft. wire-mesh 
fence and joined the fray. Pan- 
| icked northerners sought ref- 
uge in a corrugated-steel dor- 
mitory. Their attackers began 
burning blankets and stuffing 
them through windows, setting 
fire to the building. The even- 
tual toll: 23 burned alive or 
suffocated, including 10 chil- 
dren, and 125 injured, some of 
them seriously enough to be 
hospitalized. © 
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A Quantum 
Of Candor 


As long as Pakistan served as a 
pro-Western staging ground for 
the covert war in Afghanistan, 
successive U.S. Presidents pro- 
fessed to believe their ally’s 
long-standing claim that it did 
not possess nuclear bombs. But 
that increasingly transparent 
fiction finally melted down in 
1990, when Congress cut off 
about $600 million in aid to Is- 
lamabad. Since then, the situa- 
tion has been stalemated. 

Last week, in an interview 
with the Washington Post, Paki- 
stan Foreign Secretary Shah- 
ryar Khan offered the first offi- 


cial acknowledgment that his 
| country does possess both the 
| necessary technological “ele- 
ments” and the know-how to 
produce a nuclear explosion. 
Pakistan was finally becoming 
candid about its capabilities, 
Khan said, to “avoid credibility 
| gaps.” The Foreign Secretary 
| declared that Pakistan has vol- 
| untarily frozen production of 
enriched uranium fuel. But he 
insisted that a “public percep- 
tion problem” at home pre- 
cludes any destruction of exist- 
ing weapons, as demanded by 
the U.S. Congress, unless India 
agrees to a similar step. Since 
New Delhi has shown little incli- 
nation to do so, Pakistan's new- 
| found honesty seems unlikely to 
| reopen the aid taps. a 


Zurich: before the experiment ended 


SWITZERLAND 


Closed: 
Needle Park 


In an effort to stem the alarm- 
ing rise in AIDS cases among 
drug users, Zurich, along with a 
few other cities in Switzerland, 
began an experiment three 


| years ago in drug tolerance. 
*| Addicts were permitted to sell, 


buy or use drugs in the city’s 
downtown park, the Platzspitz. 
Needle Park, as it quickly be- 
came known, attracted up to 
4,000 drug users a day. Health 
officials freely distributed clean 
needles along with counsel on 
social and medical services. 
The program worked: by 
early this year, the incidence of 


new AIDS cases had dropped 
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| from 50% to 5%. (Overall, 20% 

| of Zurich’s addicts have tested 
HIV positive.) Trouble was, the 
Platzspitz also became a mag- 
net for professional dealers, 
especially Lebanese, Yugoslav 
and Turkish gangs that overran 
small dealers in a violent price 
war. 

Amid complaints of rising 
crime, Zurich officials last 
week shut down Needle Park 
for good. Some users clustered 
around the central train sta- 


tion, others headed off in 
methadone. With 
sales suddenly back under- 


ground, addicts complained 
that the price of heroin had 
doubled overnight to $214 a 
gram. Healthworkers said ef- 
forts to prevent AIDS would be 
much more difficult. a 


| 
| search of 
| 
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TRAVEL 


Business 


WITH 2,500 PAMPERED PASSENGERS, Carnival's Ecstasy affords a saltwater pool and an adjoining Jacuzzi as it sails for the Bahamas 





Against the Tide 


Boasting an armada of sleek new ships, costs you can count on and all 
the comforts, cruise lines are filling cabins and defying the recession 


By CATHY BOOTH LITTLE STIRRUP CAY 


he Bahamian sun slides into the 
aquamarine sea as the last pas- 
sengers of the cruise ship Nordic 
Empress return from a hard day 
of sunbathing, shell hunting and rum 
drinking on Coco Cay’s white sand beach. 
“Bring me another Bahama Mama,” yells 
Danny Rivero, 23, from amid 102° hot-tub 
bubbles high up on the ship’s sun deck, Fel 
low passenger Renato Deoliveira, 19, obe- 
diently passes along a lethal concoction of 
151-proof Myers’s rum, apricot brandy, co- 
conut rum and fruit punch, while Ted and 
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Kay LaTour, a Milwaukee couple in their 
60s, laugh indulgently and sink lower in the 
froth. “Supposedly we're in a recession,” 
says Ted. “But you look around this cruise 
and wonder.” 

Everywhere you look around the Nor 
dic Empress, people like Ted LaTour are 
defying the dismal economic news back 
home. Across the teak sun deck, Nancy 
and Bruce Brentlinger of Terre Haute, 
Ind., are sipping their own Bahama Ma 
mas and playing cards. Down on Deck 4, 
lim and Ann Swan of San Antonio are 
dressing for the ‘SOs rock-’n’-roll night. 
On Deck 5, Liz Scheetz from Chapel Hill, 
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N.C., is slamming quarters into a Dyna- 
mite Jackpot slot machine, while around 
the corner in the Carousel Pub Mary Ann 
Brower of Pleasantville, N.J., is celebrat 
ing with a bottle of Freixenet champagne 
In the dining room, with its two-deck-high 
wall of windows, the crew is getting ready 
to serve a dinner of lobster tail and prime 
sirloin to a sequined and tuxedoed crowd 
of 1,323. 

Whoa, what's going on here? Consum- 
er confidence sank to a 12-year low in Jan- 
uary, Airlines are estimating a $2 billion 
loss for 1991. Hotels are struggling along 
with occupancy rates barely above 60% 








ATRIUM OF THE ROYAL CARIBBEAN’S CENTRUM, left; Norway's fitness room, top; Song of America at anchor off the Jamaican coast 


Yet cruise ships are leaving ports from 
Miami to Los Angeles, New York City to 
Seattle, with their cabins more than 90% 
full. Despite the Persian Gulf war and the 
recession, the cruise industry posted a 
10% gain in 1991. A record 4 million 
Americans took cruises last year, up from 
a mere half a million in 1970. Carnival 
Lines, the world’s largest, and 
Royal Caribbean Cruises report 
record-setting sales this year. In January 
alone, the two Miami-based companies 
took bookings from more than 615,000 
The rising for the 
cruise industry,” exults Carnival’s senior 


Cruise 
No. 2 


passengers. lide is 
vice president of sales and marketing, Bob 
Dickinson, chairman of the 34-member 
International 
“Cruising is hot.” 

Until the mid-1980s, the cruise-ship 
industry was a doddering old lady. TV's 
long-running Love Boat went a long way 
toward changing perceptions, as did heavy 
network advertising. Flashy new ships like 
Carnival’s Fantasy and Royal Caribbean's 
Nordic Empress now lure passengers with 
soaring Hyatt-style atriums, neon-lit dis 
cos and casinos with low table limits. The 
elderly can still take a constitutional 
around the deck, of course, but the trend 


Cruise Lines Association 


is toward state-of-the-art fitness spas and 
sports platforms for water skiers. Princess 
and Royal Caribbean lines have even 
bought islands for private beaches. 

“In the past 20 years we've created a 
more mass-market, Las Vegas style ap 
peal, where you get all the amenities of a 
resort at a reasonable price,” says Carni 
val president Micky Arison. Boring these 
ships aren't. At Carnival, waiters will twirl 
trays on their heads to entertain. “My hus 
band sent me with my mom to force me to 
relax after two babies,” laughs a flushed 
Liz Scheetz aboard the Nordic Empress 
“Little does he know I've been going to 
the shows, the casino, the midnight buf 
fets. [haven't slept at all.” 

There's a cruise ship for virtually every 
taste and pocketbook— 122 based in North 
America alone with 
more than 2,600 passengers to small explo 
ration-type vessels for fewer than 100. The 
250 passengers now taking the full round- 
the-world cruise on Cunard’s QE2 paid as 
much as $126,900 for their staterooms and 
luxurious life-style, but the rich aren't alone 
on the high seas. About 40% of today’s 
cruise passengers earn $20,000 to $39,000 a 


from megaliners 


year. A three-day cruise in the Bahamas can 
cost as little as $500 to $800 for two, without 
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airfare. Heavy discounting in the past year 
has driven prices down even further, espe 
cially in the Caribbean, where two-for-one 
deals were rampant in 1991 and will contin- 
ue to a lesser extent this year 

What makes cruises particularly popu 
lar in these recessionary times is the all 
inclusive nature of the ticket. Cruise trips 
booked through travel agents typically in 
airfare, and 
food (six times a day, if not continuously) 
Book a cruise, and 85% to 90% of the vaca 
tion is paid for, vs. 40% to 45% for the typi 
cal land-based trip. The only real extras are 
gambling, shopping and alcohol, which is 


clude room, entertainment 


often priced well below resort levels. “It’s a 
great value. You can pay up front and not 
spend another nickel,” says Mary Ann 
Brower, an operating engineer at an Atlan- 
tic City casino, who saved up all year for a 
three-night cruise to Nassau last week 

As the cost of cruises has dropped, so 
has the age of cruise travelers. “They used 
to say cruises were for the newlywed and 
nearly dead,” laughs Carnival’s Dickin- 
son. Now the fastest-growing passenger 
segment is between the ages of 25 and 40, 
The median age has dropped from 58 
years in 1985 to just under 43 today. Fam- 
ilies with children book 28% of all cruise 
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vacations, and there are lines catering to 
kids, with youth counselors to supervise 
activities ranging from treasure hunts to 
computer classes. Premier, the official 
cruise line of Walt Disney World, sails 
with Mickey Mouse and other Disney 
characters on board. 

The most popular destination remains 
the Caribbean, with 55% of American 
passengers heading for the balmy isles 
from Florida ports. Mexico and Alaska 
rank second and third. Barcelona, Spain, 
is a big draw this year because of the Sum- 
mer Olympics. Two ships will embark on 
tours retracing the voyage of Christopher 
Columbus. For the adventurous, several 
previously closed ports in eastern Russia, 
including Vladivostok, are being added to 
cruise itineraries. For the active, Wind- 
jammer Barefoot Cruises sails on tall 
ships once owned by the likes of Aristotle 
Onassis and the Duke of Westminster, 


MANY CHOOSE TO 


ree caades 
two or more days 


1.4 MILLION 


4 





Classic lines such as Cunard, now 150 
years old, continue to cater to the older, 
more affluent customers seeking highly 
personalized service. Besides its regular 
transatlantic and international cruises, 
Cunard has two luxury yachts, the Sea 
Goddess I and II, with only 116 berths 
each for cruises costing $10,000 for a 
weck’s holiday for two. “On the Sea God- 
dess, it’s like being an invited guest on a 
yacht,” says Ronald Santangelo, senior 
vice president. “If you get up at 3 a.m. and 
wander out to the hot tub and would like 
to have caviar and a bottle of champagne, 
somebody will be there in two minutes 
with it. No questions asked.” And no addi- 
tions to the bill. 

Only 11% of cruise passengers can af- 
ford trips of a week or more, however. The 
overall trend to shorter vacations has 
turned cruises of two to five days into a hot 





ticket. “We needed total relaxation, but we 
couldn't be away for long because we have 
three children at home,” says Nancy 
Brentlinger, who chose a three-night Ba- 
hamas tour for a quick getaway. For those 
with less time, there are “cruises to no- 
where” with one or two days at sea. 


aking a cruise remains the dream 

of 58% of all adults, according to 

the cruise association, yet only 

5% to 6% of the U.S. population 
has ever cruised. By the year 2000, the as- 
sociation predicts, 10 million people will 
cruise annually. The satisfaction rating for 
cruises is the highest in the travel business: 
over 85% are “extremely” or “very satis- 
fied.” The ease and safety of cruise travel- 
ing has taken on more importance as 
Americans tire of frenzied, pricey Europe- 
an tours. “I like the days at sea best. There 
are so many things to do without packing 


and unpacking, taking taxis and getting 
places,” says Rene Newman, a Chicago 
resident and veteran cruiser. Last week she 
sailed from Los Angeles bound for Mexico 
on the Princess Dawn with a new convert, 
her daughter Elissa. 

In a feverish bid to expand, U.S. cruise 
lines are adding 13 new ships and more 
than 11,000 berths this year. James Gods- 
man, president of the Cruise Lines Inter- 
national Association, predicts that by 1995 
the number of berths will rise to 120,000, 
from the current 89,000. Companies such 
as Carnival and Royal Caribbean are driv- 
ing the weak out of the business. Half a 
dozen lines sank in the past five years be- 
cause of insufficient capital or poor mar- 
keting. Even successful lines had to dis- 
count heavily last year to fill ships. Lines 
with older ships, like Norwegian Cruise 
Line, are frantically updating to meet the 








changing demand. NCL’s Norway, for in- 
stance, was renovated with a huge Roman 
spa anda first for cruise liners—two hydro- 
therapy baths. Record revenues at Carni- 
val are attracting the interest of hoteliers: 
in May, Radisson Hotels International will 
introduce the world’s first luxury cruise 
ship with a dual-hull catamaran, designed 
with corporate groups of 354 in mind. Be- 
sides the latest in telecommunications, it 
has a helicopter pad up top for the late- 
arriving executive. 

Travel agents are sold on cruises. 
“Last year the cruise industry was the only 
segment of the U.S. travel industry to 
show increases in both number of passen- 
gers and volume of sales,” says travel 
agent Philip Davidoff of Bowie, Md., pres- 
ident of the American Society of Travel 
Agents. Cruise specialists like Miami's 
Cruise Line Inc., however, warn that dis- 
counts change daily and ships differ radi- 
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cally. King-size beds are not the norm, nor 
are tubs. Some ships have more kids than 
the Good Ship Lollipop, while others go 
for full silver service. Some have TVs and 
ship-to-shore phone; others consider 
shuffleboard a big amenity. 

There is a definite economy-be- 
damned attitude among travelers. “People 
are tightening up, but they haven't stopped 
taking vacations. Cruises give them value,” 
says Rod McLeod, Royal Caribbean's exec- 
utive vice president. Travelers like San An- 
tonio real estate man Tim Swan, who paid 
$1,940 for a three-night Bahamas cruise, in- 
cluding airfare, with his wife, agree that the 
economy is giving them serious second 
thoughts. “So what do you do?” he asks, 
grinning as the sun sets over the Nordic Em- 
press. “You go on a cruise!” Lately, any- 
how, Swan’s got plenty of company. —With 
reporting by Jane Van Tassel/New York 
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Work Ethic— 
In Spades 


Feeling rushed? Americans 
are working much harder 
than before 


iichi Miyazawa was playing to the 

hometown crowd when he told the 
Japanese parliament last week that Amer- 
ican workers are lazy, greedy and lack a 
work ethic. Insulting as the Prime Minis- 
ter’s comments were, they were not the 
worst thing that Japanese politicians have 
said about Americans in the past few 
weeks, No wonder Americans are wound- 
ed, It isn’t just that the Japanese view of 
U.S. workers is degrading, it’s that it is 
wrong—and woefully out of date. 

There are two kinds of U.S. workers: 
the ones the Japanese imagine and the 
ones Americans see around them, putting 
in long hours and worrying about the fu- 
ture. Miyazawa’s description of poorly mo- 
tivated workers, unwilling to put in long 
hours, sounds like the classic management 
view of featherbedding autoworkers in the 
1960s. While he imagines workers who are 
doing less and less, the truth is that Ameri- 
cans are working longer and longer hours, 
Perhaps Miyazawa has the right to strike 
back at the quality of American effort after 
listening to Lee Iacocca blame his prob- 
lems on Tokyo. But are the problems of 
U.S. companies the result of a lack of effort 
by the average worker? 

Not according to Juliet Schor’s im- 
pressive new book, The Overworked Amer- 
ican (Basic Books; $21). A Harvard econ- 
omist, Schor charts the relentless 
expansion of American work and the 
steady erosion of leisure time over the 
past 20 years. It turns out that the average 
U.S. employee puts in 163 more hours a 
year now than in 1970. And while it is true 
that Japanese manufacturing workers put 
in six weeks’ worth of hours more every 
year than their U.S. counterparts, they do 
it by working six-day weeks and skipping 
most of their vacation time. Meanwhile, 
Americans are laboring eight weeks’ 
worth of hours more than the Germans. 

Moonlighting has proliferated as 
businesses have shifted to greater use of 
part-time workers. More than 7 million 
Americans hold two or three jobs to 
make ends meet. Overall, women are 
paying the highest price: for every addi- 
tional hour they have added to their jobs, 
they have shaved less than half an hour 
from their labor at home. Certainly 
American business must find ways to op- 
erate more efficiently. But simply keep- 
ing employees in the office longer is not 
the answer. —By Janice Castro 
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Adventure in Equities 


ost investors know that 1991 was a good year on Wall Street. Not so many 

know that, compared with a lot of other equity markets, Wall Street was an 
also-ran. Despite the headlines about New York’s all-time record highs in January, 
the same is proving to be true so far this year. 

This simply underlines how many games there now are in town. New York, 
London and Tokyo may be the heavyweights, but there is action in Thailand, Jor- 
dan and Chile as well. Datastream International, a company that provides market 
data, tracks 40 stock markets worldwide. Brokerage houses now need the horizons 
of travel agents to satisfy a clientele no longer content to stay at home. Much trea- 
sure lies buried on distant shores, in places that used to show up only in holiday 
brochures or travelogues. 

According to a study by Morgan Stanley Capital International, the 1991 world 
champions came from Latin America. The markets in Argentina, Mexico and Chile 
were up 403%, 120% and 106%, respectively, after converting local currency gains 
into dollars. (Brazil, an even higher flyer, lost out on conversion: the cruzeiro sank 
about as fast as the market rose.) But it wasn’t just a Latin carnival. The Philippine 
stock market trebled Wall Street’s 26% gain, Hong Kong nearly doubled it, and 
Australia matched it. 

Exotic equity markets, called fringe markets or emerging markets in the secu- 
rities trade, are continuing their surge in 1992. Five weeks into the year, all the top 
15 in Datastream’s rankings are Third World countries, except Taiwan, South 
Korea, Greece, Hong 
Kong and Finland, and 
these 15 leading perform- 
ers include such surprises 
as Colombia, India, Indo- 
nesia and Nigeria. The 
U.S. languishes in 2Ist 
place, among such other 
slugabeds as the major 
European countries, Ja- 
pan, of course, is famous- 
ly down, bumping the 
bottom of the perfor- 
mance standings. 

This doesn’t mean 
that investors should rush 
to put their nest eggs into 
Zimbabwean stocks. The 
risk to a hard-currency in- 
vestor of losing on conver- 
sion what has been won in 
local currency is only one of the hazards. All markets fluctuate, but small exotic 
markets, often thin and subject to political instability, are apt to fluctuate more. 
Nonetheless, sophisticated investors and their brokers cannot ignore the opportu- 
nities provided by the extraordinary diversity of market performance. Nowadays 
there is always money to be made somewhere in the world. 

To be sure, many of these stock markets have been around for some time, but 
until recently obstacles to investing in them were too daunting for most players. 
Now investors nearly everywhere can choose from a smorgasbord of national and 
regional equity funds run by people who can claim to know what they are doing. 
Martin H. Paling, chief investment strategist for London stockbrokers James Ca- 
pel, says, “Equity investors are clearly becoming more adventurous. For example, 
the large rises in markets in Latin America reflect more than domestic interest.” 

Picking individual stocks in faraway places is not for the fainthearted, but with 
exotic stocks packaged in funds, an investor undeterred by transaction costs can 
even daydream of multiplying his gains by surfing around the world, taking a short, 
profitable ride on each cresting wave. All he needs is a globe, a pin and some strong 
hunches. In the ‘90s even distant neighbors have no trouble keeping up with the 
Dow Joneses. 8 





1991 was a bullish year for Santiago's stock exchange 
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76% OF BUSINESS TRAVELERS SAY THEIR EXPENSE REPORTS 
ARE BEING SCRUTINIZED LIKE NEVER BEFORE. 


Times are tough. The economy is uncertain. And your Holiday Inn hotels don’t just look good on an expense report. 
company’s counting on you to keep your expenses down. Still, you're You can depend on us for an inviting room. The necessary business 
the one out there on the road. You know what it takes to get tools. And the warmth and comfort you need to relax and 
your work done. After all, the company’s counting on you to get the job done. All delivered at an affordable rate. 

There’s a Holiday Inn hotel that’s right for your budget. 


keep your clients happy, too. 


There’s nobody who understands all the pressures For reservations at any Holiday Inn, Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza* 





that go along with business travel like Holiday Inn Pressures or Holiday Inn Express® hotel, call 1-800-HOLIDAY or your 


such as finding an accommodating place you would like to stay travel agent. In times like these, it’s good to know there’s a value 


that also represents a very good value. you can always depend on. 


STAY WITH SOMEONE YOU KNOW? rhotiday, Swe 


a CALL 1-800-HOLIDAY OR YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. 
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ECONOMY 


In Double 
Trouble 


The economic rebound that 
experts see unfolding this year 
no longer seems so certain. 
Two traditionally conflicting 
| forces are conspiring to delay, 
perhaps sabotage, the now 
desperately sought recovery. 
Last week the Labor Depart- 
ment admitted that it had 
grossly undercounted the 
number of jobs lost in 1991, 
Initial estimates were that 
782,000 payroll positions disap- 


COMMUNICATIONS | 
Beating 
The Spread 


A 10-minute call from Rome 
to New York City costs $32.30; 
New York to Rome is only 
$8.91. Using a patented call- 
back-conferencing mechanism 
he describes as “telephone ar- 


ade in 
The U.S.A. 


Surrounded by all the recent 
flag-waving “Buy American” 
sales promotions, Japanese 
automaker Mazda might be 
experiencing something of an 
identity crisis. At the Chicago 
Auto Show this week, Maz- 
da’s U.S. subsidiary intro- 
duced a redesigned midsize 
626 sedan. 
But it wasn’t the 626’s 
smart looks that drew atten- 
tion so much as it was the new | 
automobile’s parenthood. 





peared last year; now officials 
say the final tally may be almost 
double that, or 1.43 million. 
And the poor job outlook is 
spilling into the new year. The 
government said last week the 
unemployment rate remained 
stuck at a five-year high of 7.1% 
in January. Especially unset- 
tling was the fact that an addi- 
tional 91,000 jobs were lost last 
month, more than most econo- 
mists had expected. 

With the economy in such a 
moribund state, it is all the 
more puzzling to economists 
that interest rates have been 
creeping up in the past few 
weeks. The cost of a 30-year 
mortgage, for example, has 
jumped from 8.36% at the be- 
ginning of the year to 8.82% 
now. Economists are absolute- 
ly baffled by the recent rise in 
short- and long-term rates. 
“Whatever the reason,” says 
David Resler, chief economist 
at Nomura Securities, “if the 
run-up in rates reflects an 
emerging trend, the economic 
recovery hoped for later this 
year will never develop.” e 


bitrage,” Howard Jonas can 


make the price spread between | 


foreign utility monopolies and 
deregulated American phone 
companies work to your 
advantage. His company, 
International Discount Tele- 
communications, bills _inter- 
continental calls originating 
abroad at cost: American 
rates, which are 38% to 82% 


The 626 may well become 
the first U.S. import brand 
to qualify under Environmen- 
tal Protection Agency stan- 
dards as an “American” 

product. Not only 
will U.S. workers at 


MAZDA 
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SERVICES 


Words Can’t 
Express... 


In the 17th century, Christian 
persuaded Cyrano to write ten- 
der love letters for him to give to 
Roxane—risky since Cyrano 
was also smitten with the lady. 
Today those who want to send a 





| Priceless prose for Valentine’s Day? 


moving missive but fear they 
lack the requisite communica- 
tions skills can order a love let- 
ter by phone, fax or mail from 
Love Letters Ink, a Los Angeles 
company for those suffering 
from lover's block. Founded 
four years ago by Martine 
Greber, Love Letters has writ- 
ten more than 25,000 letters for 
| customers worldwide. The cat- 
alog offers selec- 
tions for lovers, 
friends and even in- 
laws, and features 
headings like Gen- 
eral Love, New Re- 
lationship and, as a 
nod to the "90s, a 
12-Step Birthday. 
Prices start at 
$16.95, delivery not 
included. If you 
can’t find what you 
want, Love Letters 
will compose a cus- 
tom letter or speech 
for you. How does 
that old song go: 
Love letters straight 
from your check- 
book...? 2 


below foreign charges. 1.D.T. 
profits from a $250-a-month 
customer fee. In the year since 
Jonas, 35, started, he has 
signed up more than 150 inter- 
national companies. Angry 
foreign phone monopolies are 
fighting back with their own 
price cuts. Jonas is responding 
by getting additional volume- 
discount deals for his custom- 


Mazda’s Flat Rock, Mich., 
plant assemble the automo- 
bile, but 75% of its total con- 






Mazda's almost 
all-American 






626 


ers from long-lines carriers. 
At $3 billion a year, inter- 

| national telecommunications 
| ranks as the fourth biggest 
drag on the U.S, trade deficit. 
With a simple idea and 15 em- 

| ployees in the Bronx, Jonas 
just might make more of a dent 
in that deficit than a pride of 
automakers on a presidential 
trade mission, 2 


tent will be American-made. 
Mazda’s marketing man- 
agers say they have no plans 
to exploit the 626's new citi- 
zenship status. Still, 
being a naturalized 
American with Japa- 
nese parents can have 
its complications. After 
the recent ridicule of 
U.S. workers by Japa- 
nese politicians, Maz- 
da’s Flat Rock presi- 
dent, Masahiro Uchida, 
sent around a note of 
apology to his American 
workers. “It was embarrass- 
ing,” he said last week. “It was 
not helpful at all.” s 
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The Ozone 


| er over some regions, including the north- 


Vanishes 





And not just over the South Pole. A hole in 
earth’s protective shield could soon open 

above Russia, Scandinavia, Germany, Britain, 
Canada and northern New England. 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





What does it mean to rede- 
fine one’s relationship to the 
sky? What will it do to our 


we have to teach them to be 

afraid to look up? 
—Senator Al Gore, 
Earth in the Balance 


Endangered 
Earth 








The world now knows that danger is 
shining through the sky. The evidence is 
overwhelming that the earth’s  strato- 
spheric ozone layer—our shicld against 
the sun’s hazardous ultraviolet rays—is 
being eaten away by man-made chemicals 
| far faster than any scientist had predicted, 
No longer is the threat just to our future; 
the threat is here and now. Ground zero Is 
not just the South Pole anymore; ozone 
holes could soon open over heavily popu- 
lated regions in the northern hemisphere 
as well as the southern. This unprecedent- 
ed assault on the planet’s life-support sys- 
tem could have horrendous long-term ef- 
fects on human health, animal life, the 
plants that support the food chain and just 
about every other strand that makes up 
the delicate web of nature. And it is too 
late to prevent the damage, which will 
worsen for years to come. The best the 
world can hope for is to stabilize ozone 
loss soon after the turn of the century, 

If any doubters remain, their ranks 
dwindled last week. The National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, along 
with scientists from several institutions, 
announced startling findings from atmo- 
spheric studies done by a modified spy- 
plane and an orbiting satellite. As the two 








children’s outlook on life if 





craft crossed the northern skies last 
month, they discovered record-high con- 
centrations of chlorine monoxide (CIO), a 
chemical by-product of the chlorofluoro- 
carbons (cFcs) known to be the chief 
agents of ozone destruction. 





ernmost parts of the U.S., Canada, Europe 
and Russia, could be temporarily depleted 
in the late winter and early spring by as 
much as 40%. That would be almost as bad 
as the 50% ozone loss recorded over Ant- 
arctica. If a huge northern ozone hole does 
not in fact open up in 1992, it could easily do 
so a year or two later. Says Michael Kurylo, 
NASA’s manager of upper-atmosphere re- 
search: “Everybody should be alarmed 
about this. It’s far worse than we thought.” 

And not easy to fix because CFCs are 
ubiquitous in almost every society. They are 
used in refrigeration and air conditioning, 
as cleaning solvents in factories and as blow- 
ing agents to create certain kinds of plastic 
foam. In many countries CFCs are still 
spewed into the air as part of aerosol sprays. 

Soon after the ozone hole over Antarc- 
tica was confirmed in 1985, many of the 
world’s governments reached an unusually 
rapid consensus that action had to be taken. 
In 1987 they crafted the landmark Montre- 
al Protocol, which called for a 50% reduc- 
tion in CFC production by 1999. Three years 
later, as signs of ozone loss mounted, inter- 
national delegates met again in London 
and agreed to a total phaseout of CFCs by 
the year 2000. That much time was consid- 
ered necessary to give CFC manufacturers a 
chance to develop substitute chemicals that 


Although the results were preliminary, | do not wipe out ozone. 


they were so disturbing that NASA went pub- 
lica month earlier than planned, well before 
the investigation could be completed. Previ- 
ous studies had already shown that ozone 
levels have declined 4% to 8% over the 
northern hemisphere in the past decade. 
But the latest data imply that the ozone lay- 


But the schedule now seems 


Theredpatchis far too leisurely. Last week's 
a cloud of grim news spurred new public 
chlorine warnings and calls for faster ac- 
monoxide, as tion. In Denmark an Environ- 
seen by NASA'S ment Ministry spokesman went 
Upper on television to urge fellow 
Atmosphere Danes not to panic—but to use 
Research hats and sunscreen. German En- 
Satellite last vironment Minister Klaus 
month. Ozone Tépfer called on other countries 
destruction is to match Germany’s pledge to 
most likely to stop crc production by 1995. 
take place north Greenpeace activists in Britain 
of SO’ latitude met with Prime Minister John 
and could start = Major and implored him to halt 
as early as late the manufacture of all crcs 
February. immediately. 


The U.S. Congress passed a 
law in 1990 that called for an ac- 
celerated phaseout of cFcs if 
new scientific evidence revealed 
agreater threat to ozone than ex- 
pected. Last week the Senate, by 
a 96-0 vote, found the evidence 
alarming enough to justify a fast- 
er phaseout. “Now that there's 

the prospect of a hole over Kennebunk- 
port,” Senator Al Gore said, “perhaps Bush 
will comply with the law.” William Reilly, 
administrator of the Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, said that the U.S. might 
seek to end CFC production as early as 1996. 

The vital gas being destroyed is a form 
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of oxygen in which the molecules 
have three atoms instead of the 
normal two. That simple struc- 
ture enables ozone to absorb ul- 
traviolet radiation—a_ process 
that is crucial to human health. 
UV rays can make the lens of the 
eye cloud up with cataracts, 
which bring on blindness if un- 
treated. The radiation can cause 
mutations in DNA, leading to skin 
cancers, including the often 
deadly melanoma. Estimates re- 
leased last week by the United Nations 
Environment Program predict a 26% rise 
in the incidence of nonmelanoma skin 
cancers worldwide if overall ozone levels 
drop 10%, 

Excess UV radiation may also affect the 
body's general ability to fight off disease. 


Says immunologist Margaret 
Kripke of the M.D. Anderson 
Cancer Center in Houston: “We 
already know that ultraviolet 
light can impair immunity to in- 
fectious diseases in animals. We 
know that there are immuno- 
logical effects in humans, 
though we don’t yet know their 
significance.” 

Just the 
threat to the world’s food sup- 
ply. High doses of UV radia- 

tion can reduce the yield of basic crops 
such as soybeans. UV-B, the most danger- 
variety of ultraviolet, penetrates 
scores of meters below the surface of the 
oceans. There the radiation can kill phyto- 
plankton (one-celled plants) and krill 
(tiny shrimplike animals), which are at the 


as worrisome is 


ous 
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very bottom of the ocean food chain. 
Since these organisms, found in greatest 
concentrations in Antarctic waters, nour- 
ish larger fish, the ultimate consumers— 
humans—may face a maritime food short- 
age. Scientists believe the lower plants 
and animals can adapt to rising UV levels 
by developing UV-absorbing cell pig- 
ments, But that works only up to a point, 
and no one knows what that point is. 

The impact of ozone loss will be felt 
first in Antarctica, where levels of the gas 
have been severely depleted each spring 
for several years. Populations of marine or- 
ganisms are not shrinking so far, but they 
have begun to produce UV-absorbing pig 
ments. In Australia, scientists believe that 
crops of wheat, sorghum and peas have 
been affected, and health officials report a 
threefold rise in skin cancers. There are an- 
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ecdotal reports of more cancer in Argenti- 
na too. While no increase in cancers or Cat- 
aracts has shown up yet in Chile or New 
Zealand, experts note that these diseases 
can take years to develop. 

Many people are reducing their risks. 
In Punta Arenas, Chile’s southernmost 
city, some parents keep their children in- 
doors between 10 a.m. and 3 p.m., and soc- 
cer practice has been moved from midaf- 
ternoon to later in the day. The Australian 
government issues alerts when especially 
high UV levels are expected, and public- 
| service campaigns warn of the dangers of 
sunbathing, much as U.S. ads counsel peo- 
ple not to smoke. In New Zealand school- 
children are urged to wear hats and eat 
their lunches in the shade of trees, 

Scientists are also concerned about the 
potential effect of ozone depletion on the 
earth’s climate systems. When stratospher- 
ic ozone intercepts UV light, heat is gener- 
ated. That heat helps create stratospheric 
winds, the driving force behind weather 
patterns. Says Sherwood Rowland, a chem- 
ist at the University of California at Irvine, 
who first discovered the dangers of CFCs: 
“Ifyou change the amount of ozone or even 
just change its distribution, you can change 
the temperature structure of the strato- 
sphere. You're playing there with the whole 
scheme of how weather is created.” 

Weather patterns have already begun 





to change over Antarctica. Each sunless 
winter, steady winds blow in a circular pat- 
tern over the ocean that surrounds the con- 
tinent, trapping a huge air mass inside for 
months at a time. As the sun rises in the 
spring, this mass, known as a polar vortex, 
warms and breaks up. But the lack of ozone 
causes the stratosphere to warm more slow- 
ly, and the vortex takes longer to dissipate. 
This leads to even more ozone destruction: 
the polar vortex acts as a sort of pressure 
cooker to intensify chlorine’s assault on 
ozone molecules, 


hen Rowland and his col- 
league, Mario Molina, is- 
sued the first ozone alert 
back in 1974, they had no 
idea that depletion would 
be particularly severe in Antarctica or in 
any other part of the world. What they did 
predict was that CFCs would not disinte- 
grate quickly in the lower regions of the at- 
mosphere. Instead the hardy chemicals 
would rise into the stratosphere before dis- 
sociating to form ClO and other com- 
pounds. The highly reactive chlorine would 
then capture and break apart ozone mole- 
cules. Each atom of chlorine, itwas later de- 
termined, could destroy up to 100,000 mol- 
ecules of ozone—at a far faster rate than 
the gas is replenished naturally. 

But Rowland and Molina had deduced 
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zone depletion is cause for caution, but it’s no reason to stay barricaded in- 
doors or put on an astronaut suit before venturing outside. Excessive expo- 
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sure to the sun’s ultraviolet (UV) rays has always been dangerous; the ozone 
problem just adds to the risk. Says NASA’s Michael Kurylo: “We're not talking 
about a single exposure to a death ray. It takes repeated exposure over long peri- 
ods of time.” 

Even if there were no atmospheric damage, an estimated one-sixth of all 
Americans would still develop skin cancer during their lifetime. Most cases are 
curable, if detected early. The 4% to 8% loss of ozone over the past decade could 
raise the risk at least 15%. A significant increase in cataracts, which now afflict | 
of every 10 Americans, could also occur. 

As the ozone depletion gets worse, health risks will rise, but the odds of get- 
ting cancer or cataracts can be dramatically reduced by following guidelines that 
doctors recommended long before ozone depletion became a big issue. Their 
suggestions: 


> When out in the sun for prolonged periods, wear protective clothing. That means 
choosing fabrics that have a tight weave and donning a wide-brimmed hat. A base- 
ball cap is not adequate because it leaves the delicate rims of the ears exposed. 

> In summer, when comfort calls for shorts and T shirts, use a broad-spectrum 
sunscreen with a sun protection factor of at least 15, 


> Minimize the time spent in the sun between 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. 








| Maine, in October, it quickly became clear 











only the broadest outlines of the process. 
The details had to wait until the mid-1980s, 
when atmospheric scientists realized belat- 
edly that while worldwide ozone levels had 
declined somewhat, there was an enor- 
mous deficit in Antarctica every year. De- 
termined to understand whether CFCs 
were the culprit, NASA mounted a series of 
flights from Punta Arenas into the Antarc- 
tic in 1987. They revealed unusually high 
concentrations—up to | part per billion— 
of ClO. They had found the smoking gun 
Rowland and Molina had predicted. 

Rowland and others figured it was a | 
combination of factors that made the 
ozone over Antarctica particularly vulnera- 
ble. First, the polar vortex collects CFCs 
that waft in from the industrialized world. 
Second, the superfrigid air of the Antarctic 
night causes clouds of tiny ice crystals to 
form high up in the stratosphere. When the 
crcs break down, the resulting chemicals 
cling to the crystals, where they can decom- 
pose further into ClO, among other sub- 
stances. And finally, when the sun rises af- 
ter the long winter night, its light triggers a 
wholesale demolition of ozone by chlorine | 
monoxide. 

In Antarctica winds circulate unimped- 
ed over the frozen landmass. In the north, 
though, the polar vortex is less well de- 
fined. Winds travel alternately over land 
and water, whose differing temperatures 
disrupt the smooth flow of air. The vortex 
wobbles and sometimes breaks up entirely. 
Moreover, the Arctic stratosphere is not as 
cold as that over the Antarctic, and ice 
clouds are less likely to form. So while sci- 
entists knew that some ozone destruction 
should take place, they presumed it would 
not be nearly as severe as the southern 
hole. A reanalysis of 10 years’ worth of 
ground-based and satellite data, complet- 
ed last year, revealed a relatively mild but 
widespread depletion over the northern 
hemisphere, with losses of 4% to 8% over 
much of the continental U.S, 

When Nasa’s ex-spy plane, the ER-2, 
began a series of flights out of Bangor, 


that something strange was happening. For 
one thing, volcanic ash, lofted into the 
stratosphere from last year’s Mount Pina- 
tubo eruption, was evidently taking the 
place of ice crystals, giving CFC byproducts 
the platform they needed for their chemi- 
cal reactions. Moreover, the scientists 
found that naturally occurring nitrogen ox- 
ides, compounds that tend to interfere with 
and slow down these reactions, were virtu- 
ally gone from the atmosphere. Why? Be- 
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> Wear sunglasses when outdoors in bright sunlight. Ask for ones that are treated to sides enhancing the reactions that create 
absorb UV radiation or that meet the American National Standards Institute Guide- ozone-destroying forms of chlorine, ex- 
lines for eye wear. Poorly designed sunglasses that do not block UV rays could do plains Susan Solomon, a chemist with the 
more harm than good. Under dark lenses, the pupils dilate, making it easier for UV National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
light to damage the delicate membrane of the retina. . ministration, “the volcanic aerosols pro- 

vide a surface for chemical reactions that 

a | I!|)|)! \\~ nitrogen oxides.” 
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Another flight that took off 
from Maine on Jan. 20 provided the 
clincher. The polar vortex had tem- 
porarily dipped as far south as Ban- 
gor—‘“It was almost as if we were deployed 
over the North Pole,” says geophysicist 
Darin Toohey of U.C.-Irvine—just in sine 
for the sensitive instruments on bod to 
detect ClO in a world-record concentra- 
tion of 1.5 parts per billion. Data from the 
Upper Atmosphere Research Satellite had 
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pointed to a potential ozone loss of 1% to 
2% a day. 

Even with all these factors in place, 
there is still one clement necessary before a 
certified ozone hole can form: the sun, If 
the polar vortex breaks up before the sun 
rises after months of darkness to trigger 
the reaction, there will be no hole this year. 
If the vortex holds together until late Feb- 
ruary or carly March, keeping its brew of 
dust particles and chemicals intact, ozone 
levels will almost certainly drop. Says Har- 
vard chemist James Anderson: “We are 
now protected only by the hope of a rapid 
breakup of this vortex.” But even if the 
hole does not appear this spring, says An- 
| derson, it will almost certainly appear with- 

in the next few years. 
| When it does, the area of greatest 
ozone depletion and greatest danger will 
most likely be north of 50° north latitude, a 
line that nearly coincides with the U.S.- 
Canada border and also takes in all the 
British Isles, Scandinavia, the Netherlands 
and much of Belgium, Germany and Rus- 
sia. Regions farther to the south could be 
affected too, albeit not so severely. Life in 
the far north could come to resemble that 

















3. Chlorine atoms from OXYGEN MOLECULE 4. The chlorine monoxide 


in Australia, with ozone alerts and 
stern warnings to wear sunglasses 
and sunscreen. 

Some scientists are equally con- 
€erned about the smaller but worsening 
c e loss at mid-latitudes. The mecha- 
nismibehind polar ozone holes was not 
predicted before its discovery. Could there 
be an undiscovered reason for ozone to 
vanish over temperate zones as well? May- 
be n Jan. 12 the ER-2 swooped south 
instedd Of north. Says Anderson: “We dis- 
covered to our shock that there was ClO all 
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ClO; there are plenty of dust particles from 
Pinatubo; there is sunlight. NASA’s Kurylo 
thinks significant ozone loss is in fact hap- 
pening in the tropics. Says Harvard’s An- 
derson: “This is cause for extreme concern. 
It is the mechanism we most fear.” 

What also frightens scientists is the fact 
that crcs remain in the atmosphere for 
decades after they are emitted. In their 
original research, Rowland and Molina es- 
timated that crcs can last 100 years or 
more. Even if crc production stopped to- 
day, researchers believe that stratospheric 
levels of chlorine would continue to rise, 
peaking during the first decade of the next 
century and not returning to anything like 
natural levels for at least a century. 

The ozone story is a tragic saga of doubt 
and delay. Rowland recalls that for several 
months after his original ozone paper was 
published in 1974, “the reaction was zilch.” 
It was not until 1978 that the U.S., but not | 

most other countries, banned the use of 
CFCs in hair sprays and other aerosols. 
Not until the Antarctic ozone hole was 
confirmed in 1985 did nations get se- 
rious about curbing all uses of 

__\\ cres. By now as many as 20 mil- 
The | lion tons of these potent chemi- 


then combines with another chlorine | cals have been pumped into the 

oxygen atom to form a — atmosphere. 

ee piel Mt break bee World leaders should remem- 

achlorine thousands more | ber ozone when they think about 
ozone molecules other threats to the planet. If they 








the way down to the Catibbean.” It was a 
very thin layer with concentrations of only 
0.1 part per billion—but this was much 
higher than anyone had predicted. 

No one is sure just how such concentra- 
tions of the chemical got thérgor whether it 
is destroying ozone. It may Saat some of 
the ClO-rich air from the polar vortex has 
split off and headed south on its own—a 
phenomenon that has been observed in the 
past. And while ozone deple has not 
been directly observed, the cheMai§iry over 
the Caribbean appears to be right. There is 
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| Dick Thompson/Washington, with other bureaus 
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always wait until there is indisput- 
able evidence that serious damage is eccur- 
ring, it may be much too late to halt the 
damage. Consider the widespread scientific 
predictions of global warming from the 
greenhouse effect. No one knows for sure 
that anything terrible will happen. But hu- 
manity has boosted the amount of carbon 
dioxide in the atmosphere by at least 25%. 
It is reckless to subject nature to such giant 
experiments when the outcome is unknown 
and the possible consequences are too 
frightening to contemplate. 

At least nations now seem to agree 
on a crash effort to save the ozone. But 
the cure will not be instantaneous. The 
world may not know for decades how cost- 
ly the years of recklessness will be. And 
whether children should be afraid to look 
up. Reported by Dan Cray/Irvine and 
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How Do You Patch a Hole in the Sky 
That Could Be as Bigas Alaska? _ 


Ridding the world of ozone-destroying chemicals is a huge, costly and complex 
task requiring unprecedented international cooperation—but it can be done 





By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


rhink for a moment about 
the world’s | billion refrig- 
erators and its hundreds of 
millions of air condition- 
ers. Picture mountains of 
foam insulation, seat cush- 
ions, furniture stuffing and 
carpet padding. Imagine 
streams of cleaning fluids, 
rivers of industrial solvents, wafting 
clouds of aerosol spray. 

Ridding the planet of the millions of 
tons of ozone-depleting chemicals con 
tained in that vision is not just a big job; 
it may be the biggest job the nations of the 
world have ever taken on. In the 60 years 
since Du Pont began marketing the mir- 
acle refrigerant it called Freon, chloroflu- 
orocarbons have worked their way deep 
into the machinery of what much of the 
world thinks of as modern life—air-condi- 
tioned homes and offices, climate-con- 
trolled shopping malls, refrigerated gro 
cery stores, squeaky-clean computer 
chips. Extricating the planet from the 
chemical burden of that high-tech life 
style—for both those who enjoy it and 
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those who aspire to it—will require not 
just technical ingenuity but extraordinary 
diplomatic skill. 

The technical challenge is relatively 
straightforward. The goal is to find sub- 
stances and processes that can replace 
crc-based systems without doing further 
harm to the stratosphere—an endeavor 
that is well under way. In fact, it may turn 
out to be easier than anyone expected. Ex- 
cept for medical aerosols, some fire-fight- 
ing equipment and certain metal-cleaning 
applications, there are now effective sub- 
stitutes for virtually every ozone-depleting 
chemical. Some cost quite a bit more, and 
others pose different, if less severe, envi- 
ronmental problems. But in a surprising 
number of cases, the new processes are ac- 
tually cheaper and better than the old. 

Replacing crcs in newly built equip- 
ment, however, is only half the job. Virtu- 
ally every existing refrigerator and air con- 
ditioner is a CFC reservoir. The chemicals 
are not a problem as long as they continue 
to circulate within an appliance. But if the 
machine is carelessly drained, junked or 
damaged, the CFCs can escape to attack 
the ozone. The real task for those coun- 
tries that invested heavily in CFcs in the 
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past is to develop systems for recovering 
and recycling the chemicals they have al- 
ready used. 

The diplomatic challenge is trickier. 
For the U.S., Europe and other industrial- 
ized regions to do right by the strato- 
sphere is one thing. They bear direct re- 
sponsibility for most of the damage that 
has been done, and they can best afford 
the costs attached to switching technol- 
ogies. But what about the countries of the 
Second and Third Worlds? Many of them 
are just beginning to enjoy the comforts of 
crc technology, and they cannot easily 
pay for a changeover. 

The progress made so far is encourag- 
ing. According to the U.N. Environment 
Program, which oversees the Montreal 
Protocol, there has been a 40% drop in 
CFC consumption since 1986, largely be- 
cause of accelerated phaseouts in industri- 
alized countries. There has been a similar 
reduction in the halons—the ozone-hostile 
chemicals used in fire fighting. In 1990 the 
Montreal Protocol was broadened to in- 
clude two potent industrial solvents not 
covered in the original agreement: methyl 
chloroform and carbon tetrachloride. U.N. 
officials are now convinced that the devel- 
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You want to see everything. Maybe bring something back 
so you remember it all. Now if you could just find a few nice stores. 
Ah, there’s one. And another. And... 


THE CARD. 
THE AMERICAN EXPRESS’ CARD. 


Call 1-800-THE CARD, to apply. 


Some Of Mrs. Hornyaks Students 
Started Studying Math 2,600 Years Ago. - 





What are Pythagoras, Archimedes 
and other ancient Greeks doing in Mary 
Hornyak’s seventh grade math class? 
They’re part of an ambitious interdiscipli- 
nary study unit Mary pioneered at Robin 
Mickle Junior High in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Abstract concepts came to life when 
Mary’s students took on the roles of these 
famous philosopher-mathematicians to help 
study math as it relates to science, social 
studies and Greek culture. 

Mary’s plan of skits, plays and inter- 
views made it fun to learn about Greek 
numbers, squares and square roots, the 
Pythagorean Theorem and other princi- 
ples. In fact, the unit has been so success- 
ful it’s now being considered for middle 
and junior high schools across the state. 

“Future leaders in mathematics are 
given leadership roles in this unit. It’s 
a chance for them to really shine’ says 
Mary. “And it spurs the interest of special- 
needs students; they find learning this 
way is fun” 

For her innovative teaching methods 
and dedication to showing students 
new ways to look at familiar material, we 
at State Farm are proud to present Mary 
Hornyak with our Good Neighbor Award. 
We're also delighted to contribute $5,000 
to Robin Mickle Junior High in her name. 

Mary Hornyak. A good neighbor 
whose innovative thinking brought new 
life to classic knowledge. 
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The Good Neighbor Award was developed in cooperation with the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM) 

















% of the total 750,000 metric tons 
of chlorofluorocarbons used annually, worldwide 


Aerosol Sprays 


Refrigeration 
eee 
Vehicle 

Air Conditioning 





Key to substitutes 
HCFCs (hydrochlorofluorocarbons) 





to the ozone layer. 





may use more energy than original models. 


HFCs (hydrofluorocarbons) 


PRO Do not contain chlorine, thus are “ozone safe.” 
CON Safety questions such as flammability and 


toxicity still unsolved 


Hydrocarbons (such as butane, propane) 


PRO Cheap and readily available. 


CON Can be flammable and poisonous. Some increase 


ground-level pollution. 


Ammonia 
PRO A simple alternative for refrigerators. 
CON Must be handled carefully. 


Water and steam 
Effective for some cleaning applications. 


oped world will have stopped making the 
most prevalent kinds of ozone depleters by 
1995 or 1997, depending on the particular 
substance, and that developing countries 
may be able to catch up in five to eight 
more years—not the 10 extra years once 
anticipated. 

Some of the countries that resisted 
CFC controls at first are taking the lead to- 
day—sometimes to their own surprise. 
Germany, which was dragged by its heels 
to the initial Montreal meeting, became 
the first country to establish a system for 
recycling CFCs from discarded refrigera- 
tors. Sweden, Switzerland and the Nether 
lands are among other countries working 
on their own refrigerant-recycling pro- 
grams. Japan, a major consumer of CFC 
solvents for electronics manufacturing, 
was leery of changes that might raise the 
cost of doing business. Now Matsushita, 
NEC and Sony all have programs to climi- 
nate the use of CFCs by 1995, five years in 
advance of the protocol deadline. 

While there has been some backped- 
aling at the highest levels of the Bush Ad- 
ministration, U.S. corporations are tak- 
ing the initiative in getting rid of their 


Foam 
Insulation, packing materials 


PRO Break down more quickly in the atmosphere, posing less danger 


CON If overused, could damage ozone. Retooled appliances 





discarded refrigerators 


REPLACING the crcs used in making 
foam insulation 


| ozone-reducing chemicals. The Hughes 


Corp. now uses a chemical derived from 
lemon juice (yes, lemon juice) instead of 
CFCs in its weapons-manufacturing pro- 
gram. Northern Telecom, a Canadian 
firm that does most of its business in the 
U.S., has developed soldering processes 
that do not need cleaning and has thus 
become the first major North American 
company to end reliance on CFCs 
throughout its operations. “Business is 
moving faster than the laws require,” says 
Stephen Andersen, an EPA official who 
co-chairs a Montreal Protocol 
ment panel. “They're finding they can 
save money and improve performance.” 
One uniquely American problem— 
the 82 million U.S. cars equipped with air 
conditioners—inspired an enterprising 
solution. Some automobile mechanics 
found a patented but uncommercialized 
machine that enables repair shops to re- 
cycle crc-12 from auto air conditioners 
rather than vent it into the air. Then they 
persuaded the Big Three U.S. automak- 
ers to require company-owned service 
centers to install the new device. As a re- 
sult, 160,000 of these machines had been 


assess- 
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RECOVERING old crcs from 





RECYCLING the crcs from 
automobile air conditioners 





sold as of Jan. 1. “The quick- 
er we get out of these CFCs, 
the better off we're going to 
be,” says Simon Oulouho- 
jian, a service-station owner 
in Upper Darby, Pa. “We've 
got kids too.” 

Mexico and Thailand 
have announced that they 
would like to phase out CFCs 
on the same timetable as the 
developed nations. One fac- 
tor spurring them on may be 
the likelihood that exports 
not meeting strict ozone- 
friendly standards could 
soon face international sanc- 
tions. But there is also grass- 
roots pressure in some devel- 
oping countries. In Mexico, 
for example, consumer com- 
plaints persuaded local man- 
ufacturers that it was time to 
begin removing CFCs from 
aerosol products. The 
changeover happened so 
quickly that when one com- 
_ pany ran out of labels saying 
= THIS IS A CFC-FREE PROD- 
= UCT, store managers reject- 
2 ed the shipment, knowing 
= that many of their customers 
® would leave unlabeled spray 
© cans on the shelf. 

The countries of Eastern 
Europe and the former Sovi- 
et Union have tougher prob- 
lems. Faced with a collaps- 
ing economy, rising crime 
and open fighting among its 
members, the new Common- 
wealth of Independent 
| States has pushed environmental issues 

far down on its list of priorities. The Rus- 
sian people show no special interest in 
the ozone problem. Whatever aerosol 
cans and foam products make it to mar- 
ket in Moscow these days are immediate- 
ly snapped up by buyers who either do 
not know about cFcs or do not particu- 
larly care. 

In Czechoslovakia and Poland, most 
households have Crc-based refrigerators 
and others badly want them. Neither coun- 
try has put in place a system for recovering 
the coolants. Says an official at the Minis- 
try of Environmental Protection in War- 
saw: “If we are not able to solve the prob- 
lem of disposal of used bottles, plastic 
items and batteries, what can we say about 
the proper disposal of refrigerators?” 

The task is also daunting in the rapid- 
ly developing countries of China and In- 
dia. Together they now contribute 3% of 
the world’s burden of ozone-depleting 
chemicals, but their potential demand for 
CFC products is so great that without the 
cooperation of both countries, any plan 
to heal the ozone hole is destined to fail. 

China’s 800 million consumers, encour- 
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aged by more than 10 years of economic 
reform, are ravenous for luxury items 
such as aerosol cosmetics and air condi- 
tioners, and Chinese industry cannot 
make them fast enough. In the carly 
1980s China produced 500,000 refrigera- 
tors a year; now it churns out some 8 mil- 
lion annually. The Chinese environmen- 
tal protection agency says it wants the 
country to switch to non-crc technol- 
ogies, but does not have the authority to 
make industry do so. 

India, which in the early 1970s invest- 
ed heavily in the purchase of Western re- 
frigeration technology, today not only 
manufactures its own refrigerators but ex- 
ports CFC compressors. Says Ashish Koth- 
ari of Kalpavriksh, India’s best-known en- 
vironmental group: “Our development 
strategies cannot be sacrificed for the de- 
struction of the environment caused by 





the West.” And then there is the cost of 
changing technologies. “India recognizes 
the threat to the environment and the ne- 
cessity for a global burden sharing to con- 
trol it,” says Maneka Gandhi, former 
Minister of the Environment, who repre- 
sented India at the Montreal Protocol ne- 
gotiations. “But is it fair that the industri- 
alized countries who are responsible for 
the ozone depletion should arm-twist the 
poorer nations into bearing the cost of 
their mistakes?” 


oth India and China refused to sign 
B:: original Montreal Protocol, 

but they were placated by the cre- 
ation in 1990 of a special $240 million 
fund, financed by the developed coun- 
tries, to help developing nations switch to 
crc-free technologies. China signed the 
revised protocol last year, and India now 








— 
expects to follow suit. The U.S. initially 
balked at the idea of ozone-linked foreign 
aid but agreed to put up 25% of the mon- 
ey after language was added to the agree- 
ment stipulating that American willing- 
ness to help countries pay for CFC 
phaseouts would not be taken as a prec- 
edent in solving other environmental 
problems. 

Europe, Japan and the U.S. still need 
to set up a large, separate fund to help 
the former Soviet Union and other East 
European countries wean themselves 
from crcs. That will be difficult to do 
during hard economic times. But what is 
the alternative? What price is too high to 
protect the irreplaceable atmosphere 
shared by East and West, by South and 
North? |—Reported by Meenakshi Ganguly/ — 
New Delhi, Clive Mutiso/Nairobi and Dick 
Thompson/Washington 








In Search of a Magic Bullet 








WwW hy can’t technology rescue the world from the mess 
that technology created? Isn't there a quick fix? Scien- 
tists know there isn’t, but that doesn’t stop them from mus- 
ing about fanciful schemes for mechanically or chemically 
refurbishing the ozone layer in short order. By discussing 
and critiquing these ideas, researchers hope to educate the 
public about the dangers of climate engineering as well as 
learn for themselves the feasibility of various solutions. 

“One of the common suggestions is, “Why don’t we just 
ship L.A.’s ozone up?’ ” says chemist Sherwood Rowland. 
“Well, 30% of the ozone is in the stratosphere, and it drifts 
down from there to the lower atmosphere rather than the 
other way around. The energy that would be needed to move 
the ozone up is about 2! times all of our current global pow- 
er use. If you could take every power plant in the world, ev- 
ery piece of coal and every oil tanker, the energy would be in- 
sufficient—and then you’d still have the problem of how to 
get the ozone up there.” 

Considering that there are 350 million tons of ozone in 
the stratosphere, it would take 350,000 trips by specially out- 
fitted 747 freighters, which can carry 100 tons of cargo, to re- 
place even a tenth of the protective gas. Alternatively, cli- 
mate engineers could shoot multi-ton bullets made up of 
frozen ozone into the upper reaches of atmosphere. But the 
technology for designing and building the tens of thousands 
of big guns that 
would be required 
does not yet exist— 
not to mention the 
fact that compressed 
ozone is dangerous- 
ly explosive. Fur- 
thermore, neither of 
these solutions at- 
tacks the heart of the 
problem, those long- 
lived crcs, which 
would break down 
any replacement 
ozone as well. 
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As a result, some researchers are focusing their atten- 
tion on the culprit molecules rather than the victims. At- 
mospheric scientists Richard Turco of UCLA and Ralph Ci- 
cerone of U.C. Irvine are exploring the idea of injecting 
into the stratosphere two chemicals—propane and eth- 
ane—that would combine with Crcs to produce an ex- 
tremely weak, and therefore environmentally safe, solution 
of hydrochloric acid. That strategy would interrupt the 
crcs’ 100-year destruction cycle, and has the further ad- 
vantage of requiring only 1,000 jumbo-jet flights over a sin- 
gle, critical 30-day period every year for the next several 
decades. The products involved are readily available. How- 
ever, in order for the process to work efficiently, these 
chemicals must reach from 15 km to 25 km (9 miles to 15 
miles) above the earth, and airplanes cannot fly through 
that entire range. Moreover, the researchers calculate, 
there is a chance the plan could backfire and accelerate 
ozone depletion. 

At Princeton University, physicist Thomas Stix has sug- 
gested using lasers to blast the CFcs out of the air before they 
can reach the stratosphere and attack the ozone. His idea is 
to tune the lasers to a series of wavelengths so that only the 
offensive molecules would be destroyed. Admittedly, the en- 
ergy requirement would still be exorbitant, but Stix believes 
that a 20-fold improvement in the overall efficiency of this 
approach could 
make it feasible. 
Even so, tens of 
thousands of lasers 
would have to be de- 
signed, tested and 
built before the first 
cre molecule could 
get zapped. If this is 
the best idea for re- 
viving the ozone lay- 
er, an ounce of pre- 





vention is worth 
more than many 
tons of cure. 5 
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Arabia’s Lost Sand Castle 








By RICHARD N. OSTLING 





n all ancient Arabia, the most fabled 

land was the city of Ubar. As legend 
had it, one Shaddad ibn Ad created a 
jewel-encrusted oasis town in the south- 
ern deserts to stand as an “imitation of 
Paradise.” Islam’s holy Koran, which 
called the site Iram, evoked the grandeur 
of “lofty pillars, the like of which were not 
produced in [all] the land.” This was also 
Islam’s Sodom, however, a place that God 
destroyed because of its wickedness. Ever 
since, warns an Arabian saying, “anybody 


GEORGE OLLEN 


who finds Ubar will go crazy.” And ac- 
cording to an Arabian Nights tale, “Allah 
blotted out the road that led to the city.” 
For centuries, the road to Ubar ap- 
peared to be blotted out forever. T.E. 
Lawrence (“Lawrence of Arabia’’) 
dreamed of locating the lost city, which he 


not live to carry out the search. Others 
launched fruitless expeditions in 1947 and 
1953. But last week a pair of archacologi- 
cal amateurs in California announced that 
they had found the site through the use of 
ancient clues and space-age gadgetry. 

The quest began in 1982, when Emmy- 
winning documentary filmmaker Nicholas 
Clapp happened upon an explorer’s evi- 
dence of an ancient road to Ubar. After 
unearthing more information from texts 
at the Huntington Library, Clapp teamed 





called “the Atlantis of the sands,” but did | 



























Space-age gadgetry helps explorers in their quest to find 
a 4,000-year-old city famed for frankincense—and sin 


up with lawyer George Hedges to raise 
money and organize an expedition. They 
later recruited two Arabia experts, ar- 
chacologist Juris Zarins of Southwest 
Missouri State University and British ex- 
plorer Sir Ranulph Fiennes, 

The turning point came when Clapp 
remembered reading about a system 
called Space Imaging Radar carried on a 
space shuttle to peer underneath the des- 
erts of Egypt and locate ancient riverbeds. 
In addition, satellites using optical sensing 
systems were able to record reflected 
near-infrared light that is invisible to the 


human eye. Scientists combined the data 
to produce digital images of 160-km-long 
(100-mile) tracts; these pictures were then 
manipulated by computers to bring out 
subtle details. Roads and rivers that were 
barely visible to explorers on the ground 
appeared in images captured from hun- 
dreds of kilometers up in space. 

After initial skepticism, Caltech’s Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory agreed to take SIR 
photos in 1984 during two passes over 
southern Arabia by the Challenger space 
shuttle. Experts found faint white lines 
marking hundreds of kilometers of long- 
abandoned caravan routes, some running 
underneath sand dunes that over the 





DESERT DIG pillars described in the Koran, | 
Ata forbidding that might have reached a 
andremote sitein height of 9 m (30 ft.). Al- 
Oman, workers though only 150 people could 
excavate whatis — have lived inside the fortress, 
believedtobethe the explorers theorize that 
remains of the thousands of others resided in 
legendary cityof = surrounding tents. Ubar’s de- 
Ubar, callediram struction is easily explained, in 
in the Koran. accordance with the myths of 
Ptolemy’s ancient the city swallowed by the des- 
map provided a ert. Sometime in the early 
major clue for Christian era, the walls of 


researchers. 





centuries had grown 183 m (600 ft.) high. 
Many of the routes converged on an | 
area marked Omanum Emporium (the 
Omani Marketplace) on a map drawn by 
Ptolemy in the 2nd century A.D. The spot 
is in present-day Oman at the edge of the 
Empty Quarter, an appropriate designa- 
tion for a trackless region infested with 
camel spiders, giant ticks and lethal carpet 
vipers. The team checked out the forbid- 
ding terrain in 1990 and began hunting in 
earnest last November. Just six weeks ago, 
says Clapp, “we were within a whisker of 
total failure.” Then the party decided to 
examine Ash Shisar, a water hole with 
ruins of a primitive fort. Using ground- 
penetrating radar and sounding devices, 
the explorers discovered extensive ruins 

underneath. 
The digging in subsequent weeks has 
uncovered an octagonal castle with high 
walls and towers, perhaps the 


Ubar simply became too heavy 
and collapsed into a 12-m- 
deep (40-ft.) cavern beneath. 
Alas, those tales of limitless 
precious gems turn out, so far, 
to be pure legend. 

Unless inscriptions sur- 
face, it may be impossible to 
identify the site as Ubar with 
absolute certainty. But pot- 
tery has been found that dates 
to at least 2000 B.C., which 
means that the Arabian pen- 
insula had complex urban set- 
tlements almost as early as 
Mesopotamia. It is known 
that the area’s ancient wealth was built 
upon its unique product, frankincense, 
the crystallized tree sap that was as 
precious as present-day oil and used as 
medicine, perfume and a preparation in 
cremation and embalming. Since this is 
the region whence the biblical Queen of 
Sheba made her trade mission to King 
Solomon, it is possible that frankincense 
from Ubar was burned regularly in the Je- 
rusalem Temple. It is even conceivable 
that this newly found castle in the sands 
could have been the source of the frankin- 
cense that the Magi brought to the infant 
Jesus. —Reported by Ratu Kamlani/New York 
and James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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Officers like Shea rely on verbal skills to defuse potentially explosive encounters and reduce violent confrontation 


Law 








Are Women Better Cops? 


in some important ways, yes, especially as the job evolves. Cool, calm and 
communicative, they help put a lid on violence before it erupts. 


By JEANNE MCDOWELL LOS ANGELES 


mong the residents, merchants 

and criminals of Venice, Calif., of- 

ficer Kelly Shea is as well known as 
the neighborhood leaders. The 
blond mane neatly tied back, slender fig 
ure and pink lipstick violate the stereo 
type of guardian of law and order, but 
Shea, 32, has managed to win the respect 
of street thugs who usually answer more 
readily to the slam of a cop's billy club 
She speaks softly, raising her voice only as 
needed. While her record of arrests dur- 
ing her 10 years on patrol is comparable to 
those of the men in her division, she has 
been involved in only two street fights, a 
small number by any cop’s standard. 


~ 


Faced with hulking, 6-ft. 2-in. 


gang 


suspects, 
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she admits that her physical strength can 
not match theirs. “Coming across aggres- 
sively doesn’t work with gang members,” 
says Shea. “If that first encounter is direct, 
knowledgeable and made with authority, 
they respond. It takes a few more words, 
but it works.” 

Hers is a far cry from the in-your-face 
style that has been the hallmark of mostly 
male police forces for years. But while 
women constitute only 9% of the nation’s 
§23,262 police officers, they are bringing a 
distinctly different, and valuable, set of 
skills to the streets and the station house 
that may change the way the police are 
perceived in the community. Only on tele- 
vision is police work largely about high- 
speed heroics and gunfights in alleys. Ex- 
perts estimate that 90% of an officer's day 
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involves talking to citizens, doing paper 
work and handling public relations. Many 
cops retire after sterling careers never 
having drawn their gun. 

As the job description expands beyond 
crime fighting into community service, the 
growing presence of women may help bur- 
nish the tarnished image of police officers, 
improve community relations and foster a 
more flexible, and less violent, approach 
to keeping the peace. “Policing today re 
quires considerable intelligence, commu 
nication, compassion and diplomacy,” 
says Houston police chief Elizabeth Wat 
son, the only female in the nation to head 
a major metropolitan force. “Women 
tend to rely more on intellectual than 
physical prowess. From that standpoint, 
policing is a natural match for them.” 


Cops on patrol in Atlanta deal eye to eye with a thief 


Such traits take on new value in police 
departments that have come under fire 
for the brutal treatment of suspects in 
their custody. The videotaped beating of 
motorist Rodney King by four Los Ange- 
les cops last year threw a spotlight on the 
use of excessive force by police. The num- 
ber of reports continues to remain high 
across the country after the furor that fol- 
lowed that attack. Female officers have 
been conspicuously absent from these 
charges: the independent Christopher 
commission, which investigated the 
L.A.P.D. in the aftermath of the King beat- 
ing, found that the 120 officers with the 
most use-of-force reports were all men. 
Civilian complaints against women are 
also consistently lower. In San Francisco, 
for example, female officers account for 
only 5% of complaints although they 
make up 10% of the 1,839-person force. 
“And when you see a reference to a fe- 
male,” says Eileen Luna, former chief in- 
vestigator for the San Francisco citizen re- 
view board, “it’s often the positive effect 
she has had in taking control in a different 
way from male officers.” 

Though much of the evidence is anec- 
dotal, experts in policing say the verbal 
skills many women officers possess often 
have a calming effect that defuses poten- 
tially explosive situations. “As a rule, they 








» tend to be much more likely 
= to go in and talk rather than 
try to get control in a way that 
makes everyone defensive,” 
says Joanne Belknap, an as- 
sociate professor of criminal 
justice at the University of 
Cincinnati. Women cops, she 
has found, them- 
selves as peacekeepers and 
negotiators. “We're like paci- 
fiers in these situations,” says 
Lieut. Helen DeWitte, a 21- 
year veteran of the Chicago 
force who was the first wom- 
an in the department to be 
shot in the line of duty. Hav- 
ing women partners for 14 
years taught San Francisco 
sergeant Tim Foley to use a 
softer touch with suspects, in- 
stead of always opening with 
a shove. “It’s nonthreatening 
and disarming,’ he says, 
“and in the long run, it is eas- 
ier than struggling.” 

Such a measured style is 
especially effective in han- 
dling rape and domestic-vio- 
lence calls, in which the vic 
tims are usually women. In 
1985 a study of police offi- 
cers’ treatment of spousal- 
abuse cases by two University 
of Detroit 
cluded that female officers 
show more empathy and 
commitment to resolving 
these conflicts. While generalizations in- 
vite unfair stereotyping, male officers of- 
ten tend not to take these calls as serious- 
ly, despite improved training and arrest 
policies in almost half of all states. “Men 
tend to come on with a 


perceive 


professors con- 








Some female officers have qualms as 
well about highlighting gender-based dif- 
ferences in police work, especially wom- 
en who have struggled for years to 
achieve equity in mostly male depart- 
ments. The women fear that emphasizing 
their “people skills” will reinforce the 
charge that they don’t have the heft or 
toughness to handle a crisis on the street. 
But while women generally lack upper- 
body strength, studies consistently show 
that in situations in which force is need- 
ed, they perform as effectively as their 
male counterparts by using alternatives, 
such as karate, twist locks or a baton in- 
stead of their fists. 


et the harassment that persists in 

many precinct houses tempts fe- 

male cops to try to blend in and be 
one of the boys. All too often that means 
enduring the lewd jokes transmitted over 
police-car radios and the sexist remarks in 
the halls. In most places it means wearing 
an uncomfortable uniform designed for a 
man, including bulletproof vests that have 
not been adapted to women’s figures. The 
atmosphere is made worse because about 
3% of supervisors over the rank of ser- 
geant are women, in part owing to lack of 
seniority. Milwaukee police officer Kay 
Hanna remembers being reprimanded for 
going to the bathroom while on duty. Chi- 
cago Lieut. DeWitte found condoms and 
nude centerfolds in her mailbox when she 
started working patrol. 

Women cops who have fought dis 
crimination in court have fared well. Los 
Angeles officer Fanchon Blake settled a 
memorable lawsuit in 1980 that opened 
up the ranks above sergeant to women. 
Last May, New York City detective Kath- 
leen Burke won a settlement of $85,000 

and a public promotion to 
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stronger approach to quiet “Policing detective first-grade. In 
a recalcitrant male sus- ires her suit she had alleged 
pect,” notes Baltimore requ that her supervisor's de 
County police chief Corne- int i meaning comments about 
lius i om whose 1,580 ' elligence, her p rforman and hi 
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member force includes 143 communication, unwillingness to give her 
women. “It gets his macho com ssion more responsible assign- 
up, and he wants to take on pa ments impeded her profes- 


the cop.” 

Despite the research, 
the notion of “female” and 
“male” policing styles re- 
mains a controversial one. 
Individual temperament is more impor- 
tant than gender in the way cops perform, 
argues Edwin Delattre, author of Charac- 
ter and Cops: Ethics in Policing. Other ex- 
perts contend that aggressiveness among 
officers is more a measure of a depart- 
ment’s philosophy and the tone set by its 
top managers. “When cops are trained to 
think of themselves as fighters in a war 
against crime, they come to view the pub- 
lic as the enemy,” observes James Fyfe, a 
criminal-justice professor at The Ameri- 
can University. 
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and diplomacy. 
Elizabeth Watson, 
Houston police chief 


sional progress. He denied 
the charges. But many 
women still fear that com- 
plaining about such treat- 
ment carries its own risks. 
Beverly Harvard, deputy chief of adminis- 
trative services in Atlanta, says a female 
officer would have to wonder “whether 
she would get a quick response to a call for 
backup later on.” 

Resistance toward women cops stems 
in part from the fact that they are still rela- 
tive newcomers to the beat. In the years 
after 1910, when a Los Angeles social 
worker named Alice Stebbins Wells be- 
came the country’s first full-fledged fe- 
male police officer, women served mostly 
as radio dispatchers, matrons, and social 
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workers for juveniles and female prison 
inmates. Not until 1968 did Indianapolis 
become the first force in the country to as- 
sign a woman to full-time field patrol. 
Since then, the numbers of women in po- 
licing have risen steadily, thanks largely to 
changes in federal antidiscrimination 
laws. Madison, Wis., boasts a 25% female 
force, the highest percentage of any de- 
partment in the country. 

Because female cops are still relatively 
few in number, a woman answering a po- 
lice call often evokes a mixed response. 
Reno officer Judy Holloday recalls arriv- 
ing at the scene of a crime and being 
asked, “Where's the real cop?” Detective 
Burke, who stands 5 ft. 2 in. and has 
weighed 100 Ibs. for most of her 23 years 
on the force, says she made 2,000 felony 
arrests and was never handicapped by a 
lack of physical strength. Burke recalls 
subduing a 6-ft. 4-in., 240-Ib. robbery sus- 
pect who was wildly ranting about Jesus 
Christ. She pulled out her rosary beads 
and told him God had sent her to make 
the arrest. “You use whatever you got,” 
she says. When it looks as though a cop 
may be overpowered, the appropriate re- 
sponse for any officer—male or female— 
is to call for backup. “It’s foolish for a cop 
of either sex to start dukin’ it out,” says 
Susan Martin, author of On the Move: The 
Status of Women in Policing. 


growing emphasis on other skills, 
especially communication, comes 





from a movement in many police 


| departments away from traditional law 


enforcement into a community-oriented 
role. In major cities such as New York, 
Houston and Kansas City, the mark of a 
good officer is no longer simply respond- 
ing to distress calls but working in partner- 
ship with citizens and local merchants to 
head off crime and improve the quality of 


| life in neighborhoods. In Madison, which 


has been transformed from a traditional, 
call-driven department into a community- 
oriented operation in the past 20 years, 
police chief David Couper says female of- 
ficers have helped usher in a “kinder, 
gentler organization.” Says Couper: “Po- 
lice cooperation and a willingness to re- 
port domestic abuse and sexual assaults 
are all up. If a person is arrested, there is 
more of a feeling that he will be treated 
right instead of getting beat up in the 
elevator.” 

In Los Angeles the city council is ex- 
pected to pass a resolution next month 
that will lead to a 43% female force by the 
year 2000, up from 13.4% now. “We have 
so much to gain by achieving gender bal- 
ance, we'd be nuts not to do it,” says coun- 
cilman Zev Yaroslavsky. Ideally, the solu- 
tion in all cities and towns is a healthy mix 
of male and female officers that reflects 
the constituency they serve and the chang- 
ing demands of the job. —With reporting by 
Georgia Pabst/Milwaukee 
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The Generational Saga of 
The Vicious Gene 











Researchers find a surprising type of heredity that can 
make a defect more serious in a child than in the parent 


or more than a century, scientists 

have built upon the basic principles of 
heredity that Austrian monk Gregor 
Mendel gleaned from his painstaking 
studies of garden peas. One of the most 
strongly held beliefs has been that 
genes—whether normal or abnormal— 
are passed from generation to genera- 
tion essentially unchanged. Now that as- 
sumption is being challenged. Last week 
scientists announced that in people with 
a form of muscular dystrophy, they had 
identified a segment of DNA that can 
lengthen substantially with each suc- 
ceeding generation. Most disturbing, 
as the fragment lengthens, the illness 
becomes more severe. “This is not 
your garden-variety genetic defect,” 
says Dr. Leon Charash, who chairs the 
medical advisory committee of the 
Muscular Dystrophy Association. 

The startling discovery, reported 
in Nature by an international trio of 
research teams, marks only the third 
time such a genetic phenomenon 
has been found. Last year research- 
ers revealed a similar process in 
two much rarer inherited diseases: 
fragile X syndrome, a form of men- 
tal retardation; and spinal and bul- 
bar muscular atrophy, a wasting 
disease. 

While forcing scientists to re- 
vise their thinking about heredity, 
the findings are also raising ethi- 
cal quandaries. “It now appears 
we can identify people who may 
be asymptomatic but whose risk 
for transmitting a devastating ill- 
ness is very high compared with 
the rest of the population,” ob- 
serves geneticist David Hous- 
man of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, a member 
of one of the research teams. 
“Should they be informed?” A 
man or woman with such a de- 
fect will have to consider the 
brutal fact that not only is there 
a fifty-fifty chance that a child 
will inherit the illness, but also 
that the disease may be pro- 
gressively worse in that child, 
the grandchildren and the 
great-grandchildren. 

Over the years, research- 
ers have discovered that the 
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DNA that makes up the 46 chromosomes 
in the human cell is not as stable as once 
thought. Mutations in DNA have long 
been known to occur, but they usually in- 
| volve relatively small changes in genetic 
| material. For example, between parent 
and child, there may be a switch in the se- 
quence of nucleotide bases that are the 
building blocks of DNA. Sometimes an 
entire gene can jump to another place 
onachromosome. “But you don’t usual- 
ly see a big increase in the absolute 
number of bases within a single gene,” 
says Greg Lennon, a geneticist at Law- 
rence Livermore National Laboratory 
in Livermore, Calif., and a member of 
one of the teams that made last week’s 
announcement. Moreover, mutations 
tend to occur at a slow pace. “The rate 
is so low from one generation to the 
next—maybe 1 in 10,000—as to be 
negligible,” notes M.1.T.’s Housman. 
In myotonic dystrophy, the most 
common form of muscular dystrophy, 
the change can be far from negligible: 
a fragment of DNA on chromosome 
19 appears to repeat itself more fre- 
quently with every generation. Just 
what triggers the repetition is a mys- 
tery. Researchers surmise that a 
hitch occurs while DNA is being cop- 
ied in the cell, much as the same bar 
of music repeats on a scratched rec- 
ord, The DNA repeat gets worse 
with each generation, just as with 
each playing of a flawed record, 
the music stutters for a longer pe- 
riod. “Presumably the replication 
error occurs in the sperm or egg 
before conception,” says molecu- 
lar geneticist Pieter de Jong, who 
headed the Livermore team. 
Scientists expect to find more 
stuttering genes. “Any time a dis- 
ease gets worse through genera- 
tions, we're going to suspect that 
this happens,” notes Lennon. 
Researchers are also intrigued 
by the possibility that gene 
growth occurs as cells replicate 
in the body during a person’s 
lifetime. That would have im- 
plications for ailments such as 
cancer, The search begun by 
Mendel for the secrets of he- 
redity is far from complete. 
—By Anastasia Toufexis 
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Milestones 


MARRIAGE REVEALED. Ot Yasser Arafat, 
62, peripatetic chairman of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization; and Suha Tawil, 
28, daughter of West Bank Palestinian 
writer Raymonda Tawil; in November; in 
Tunis. Arafat, a Muslim, had a stock re 
sponse whenever he was asked about his 
bachelorhood: “I’m married to the Pales 
tinian revolution.” Tawil, a Christian, was 
Arafat’s secretary. 


INDICTED. Jack Kevorkian, 63, Suicide- 
machine inventor; on murder charges; in 
Pontiac, Mich. Two women were found 
dead in a cabin north of Detroit on Oct 
23, hooked to devices invented by Kevor- 
kian, a retired pathologist. Both suffered 
from chronic but not terminal illnesses 


DIED. Bert Parks, 77, perennial master 
of ceremonies of the Miss America Pag- 
eant and game-show host; in La Jolla, 
Calif. Parks, whose rendition of There 
She Is serenaded winners in Atlantic 
City for 25 years, was unceremoniously 
booted from the pageant in 1979 be 
cause of his age. In 1990 Parks got the 
last laugh when he appeared in a much 
lauded cameo role in the film The Fresh- 
man, singing a satirical version of There 
She Is to a lizard. 


DIED. Lisa Fonssa- 
grives-Penn, 80), cle 


TIME 
gant fashion model 


who led her profession 
during the 1940s and &. 
‘50s; in New York City 

Born in Sweden, Fons- ~. 
sagrives posed for a 
some of the most fam —-~ 
ous photographers of 

the age, including Irving Penn, whom she 
married in 1950. About modeling, she said: 
“It is always the dress; it is never, never the 


girl. I'm just a good clothes hanger.” 


DIED. Irving Kaufman, 81, federal judge 
who sentenced Julius and Ethel Rosenberg 
to the electric chair in 1951; in New York 
City. The Rosenbergs were convicted of 
conspiring to deliver atom-bomb secrets to 
the Soviet Union, While the judge wrote a 
number of landmark decisions during his 
career, he was plagued by the controversial 
case throughout his life 


DIED. Paul Freund, 83. a leading authority 
on constitutional law; in Cambridge, Mass 
Freund, who taught at Harvard Law 
School for 37 years, helped sensitize gener 
ations of lawyers to the Constitution’s pro- 
tection of individual liberties. When 
Freund passed up the opportunity to be- 
come the U.S. Solicitor General in favor of 
scholarship, President John F. Kennedy re- 


plied, “I'm sorry. | hoped you would prefer | 


making history to writing it.” 
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Do you remember where you had your first Jack Daniel's? It se 


NO ONE KNOWS for certain why Jack 
Daniel labeled his prize whiskey ‘No. 7”. 


Some say it was his lucky number. Others say 
it was his seventh recipe. One story has it that, 
early on, a young clerk marked a batch of 

Mr. Jack’s whiskey with the number 7 
for bookkeeping purposes. Folks T 
started writing the distillery to order 
“more of that No. 7 brand”. The 
real reason why our whiskey is called {258 
Old No. 7 remains a mystery. 
But after a sip, there’s no mystery § 
why folks still order it. Yee y 


AD Ty 
S e 


we hope you'll drop us a line and tell us 


SIPPIN* 


SMOOTH 
=> WHISKEY 


TENNESSE 


Tennessee Whiskey * 40-43% alcohol by volume (80-86 proof) « Distilled and Bottled by 


tillery, Lem Motlow, Proprietor, Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop 361), Tennessee 37352 





Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government. 
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BROADWAY. 


CHRISTI RANKIN 








The Plot: High school senior wins 


young playwrights competition. 


Her play is performed to rave 
reviews. She is discovered by a famous producer, opens 
on Broadway, and goes on to write one smash hit 
after another, becoming the hottest playwright since 


Tennessee Williams... 
It’s every budding playwright’s dream and Christi 


Rankin is no exception. 








Her one-act play, “Off Highway 21; 


was judged a winner in the 1990 Chicago 
Young Playwrights Festival. 

But this is no ordinary writing competition. 

The four winners had their creations 
brought to life by Pegasus Players, a 
small, award-winning theater company 
from Chicago. 

“Who'd have thought I'd see my first 
play actually performed on stage? Not 
me,” says Christi. 

Almost as exciting for her was being 
invited to attend rehearsals. And not 
just as a bystander, but a collaborator. 

She worked with the director and 
the actors, making script changes as 
need be, just like a real playwright. “I 
had dreamt of becoming a set designe1 
ever since I was nine and played a 
‘no-neck monster’ in ‘Cat on a Hot Tin 
Roof.’ Now, I’m hooked. Theater's 
in my blood forever,” says the next 
Neil Simon. 

Pegasus had its humble beginnings 
13 years ago, with its very first performance 
at a local county jail. 

“At least we had a captive audience,” 


quips Arlene Crewdson, its Artistic 
july} 


Director and founder. “Our goal from 
the start has been to bring theater to 
people who don’t ordinarily get a chance 
to see it.” 

So as part of its community outreach 
program, Pegasus gives away 20% of 
the tickets for each show to the elderly, 
the handicapped and to youth groups. 

And this year, the Young Playwrights 
Festival reached out further than ever. 
An amazing 258 entries were received, 
more than double last year’s response. 

loyota is proud to have funded the 
production of this enor mously successful 
Festival. 

For us to stand in the wings and watch 
these young people grow and learn with 
theater is truly inspiring. 

By unearthing so much talent, Pegasus’s 
impact on the theatrical arts is sure to 
be felt in the years ahead. 

In fact, it would not surprise us at 
all if, in the future, we read the following 
happy ending to this story: 

“Christi Rankin ends up with the love 
of her life: Tony Award.” 


TOYOTA 


INVESTING IN THE INDIVIDUAL 
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At the Starting *’ 
Gate 


The sparkling Savoie Games begin with 
Gallic assurance and zest. But alpine 
gridlock may be a main event. 


By PICOTYER BRIDES-LES-BAINS 


he toddler in leopard skin coat and 
hat stirred in his stroller. The Puerto 
Rican team hurriedly consulted as to 
how to wear their capes. A huge cir- 
whole town, it seemed 
formed in the to the 
Olympic flame. And then planes colored the sky, 
bells tolled through a dream of a blue afternoon 
the sun set behind the mountains amid a spangle of 
fireworks, and the opening ceremonies of the L6th 
Olympic Winter Games were officially under way 


cle—the 


street greet 


As the athletes began parading past, chaper 
oned by rhyming verse in English and French, the 


rah-rah doggerel gave the presentation promenade 


something of the air of a Miss Universe contest 
(finding rhymes for “Latvia” and “Cypriot 
surely qualify as an Olympic-style suicide mission) 
During the ensuing pageantry 


cism was offset with futuristic whimsy 


must 


classical romanti- 
The air of 
playful modernity, dreamed up by Philippe 
Decouflé, a 30-year-old high school dropout who 
talks of getting ideas while asleep, conjured up a 
Mademoiselle France who was fresh, lighthearted 
and a little bit spacy 

Yet among the pleasures of the day, the 
perhaps were the unchoreographed wonders the 
members of the Unified Team, from the famously 
ununified former Soviet Union, marching under the 
five-ring Olympic banner; the groups of athletes 

efully waving under the unfamiliar flags of Cro 


3” 


us 
. 
~ 


, 





atia, Lithuania and Latvia; the lonely skier from Sen 
egal: the ski-capped twosome from Bermuda 
behind a man in blazer 
Three days earlier, the 
incers and clowns had been kids in duffel 


shufflin ind (c-c-c-could it 
be?) eponymous shorts 
show’s d 
coats and 


strike on the grounds that their beds were too small, 


inoraks, many of the threatening to 


their salaries too measly and their rooms 90 minutes 
from the lhe site itself had been a mess of young 
workers brushing away puddles with brooms, li 
nothing so much as curling apprentices. Now, how 

r, in the magic of the moment, all had been 
turned to gold 

Such lofty ruminations were a long way 
the thoughts of the 


around his 14th switchback in 10 minutes, in a 


from 
ypical visitor as he swung 


bus that labored mountain 


curves like a slaloming snail, its driver consulting 


painfully up the 


a map as he lurched along on the two-hour trip 
from Albertville to such distant sites as Courcl 

Any time not spent 
in the days before the Games seemed to be spent 
And on the epic rides 


vel and Val d’Isere na bus 


in a line for a bus along 
treacherous, icy roads, the passenger could be 
forgiven for thinking himself 
wondering which new Olympic events he could 


born luger and 


enter: free-style cursing, perhaps, o1 uphill climb 


ing, or cheap skating (since a pair of tacos al the 
top of the mountains would set him back $16) 
When striking taxi drivers blocked the area’s 
only highway for 10 hours one day, visitors had 


bob- 


even more time to ponder the fact that 
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FResH AND ALITTLE 
SPACY: THE OPENING 
CEREMONIES IN 
ALBERTVILLE MIXED 
CLASSICAL 
ROMANTICISM WITH 
FUTURISTIC WHIMSY AS 
THE SUN SET OVER THE 
MOUNTAINS 





THe OLYMPIC HOCKEY 
TOURNAMENT MIGHT TURN 
OUT TO BEA BIT ROWDY 
AFTER AU.S.-FRANCE 
EXHIBITION LAST WEEK, THE 
POSTGAME HANDSHAKES 
DEGENERATED INTOA 
SCUFFLE. LATER A3-2 
AMERICAN UPSET OF 
SWEDEN PROMPTED 
SWEDISH FANS TO PELT THE 
ICE WITH CANS AND BOTTLES. 
U.S. PLAYERS PROMPTLY 
HURLED THEM BACK. 
AFTERWARD, SWEDISH 
COACHES REPORTEDLY 
CALLED THE AMERICAN 
PLAYERS “GOONS” AND 
ACCUSED THEM OF PLAYING 
DIRTY 


IF DR. SEUSSHADA 
CIRCUS, IT MIGHT LOOK 
LIKE THE OLYMPIC 
PAGEANT CREATED BY 
30-YEAR-OLD PHILIPPE 
DECOUFLE, WHO 
DESIGNED BALLOON 
HATS FOR STILT 
WALKERS ANDA 
CAROUSEL FOR 
TRAPEZE ARTISTS. 





sled here could travel 40 times faster than a bus 

Nonctheless, the mood in the Savoie was gen 
After the synchro- 
nized smiling and security scowls of Seoul at the 


erally reserved and pragmatic 


last Olympic stop, there was an air last week of 
mountain self-containment 
Albertville, 
nominal host of the Games, is a Bovaryville with a 
population smaller than that of Rockefeller Cen- 
ter in New York City 
sense of panic and excitement, as did the cold re 


quiet confidence, of 


The absence of center of action 


tended to diffuse the 


ality of 10 sites scattered across 620 sq. mi. of 


mountainside. These genuinely did seem the 
small-town Games, the Games of one-lane roads 
True, the 


main street of Albertville had become a huge win 


and gyms turned into press centers 


dow display for such arcana as smiling M&M's on 
skis, a version of the Olympic mascot, Magique 
made entirely of chocolates and other gadgets 
Olympiques. Billboards around town featured up 
lifting quotations from André Gide and Catullus, 
while discos offered such unlikely come-ons as 
La Nuit du Single People.” But for the most 
part, the Savoyards seemed unaffected by the 
world’s sudden attentions, and by the nomadic 
pin traders spreading their wares along the street 

For the 
reparations with breath held in apprehension 


Olympic organizers, watching the 


this was the calm before the blizzard. There were 
few contretemps: some Russians complained 
ibout the lack of fax machines in the Olympic 
Village, 
nounced that the accommodations here set new 
The Internation 
il Olympic Committee provoked mumbles with 
threat to 
which it just as quickly dropped. Even official 
yrochures treated the athletes like errant chil- 
dren: “Moving from one Village to another ts of 


and the official Chinese news agency an 
Olympic records for discomfort 
blood testing, 


its sudden introduce 








course possible—if not recommended provided 
official permission is granted.” 

In Brides-les-Bains (pop. 650), normally a ther 
mal spa for obesity treatment, the Olympic Village 
was tucked into an authentic Alpine village, with 
one whole side of the main street fenced off—even 
the town hall was behind bars—so that it felt as if 
the hamlet itself were under house arrest. Ear- 
flapped gendarmerie stood in front of the cage, 
and one French woman biathlete complained that 

you can’t even take a tea bag in without being 
checked.” But the competitors could at least enjoy 
a taste of the high life: they dined every night un- 
der crystal chandeliers in a beautifully restored re- 
sort hotel, with a fully functioning casino next door 
and Poltergeist II] screened on their behalf. Others, 
around the mountains, were put up in Club Meds 





he media, outnumbering the athletes 
by only 7 to 2, were quite rightly a lit 
tle lower down. The press settled in 
the sulfurous industrial area of La 
Léchére (now a center for phlebolo- 
gy), and the TV crews a little higher 
up, in the picturesque village of Modticrs. Highest 
of all were the 1.0.c. officers, delivering their pro 
nouncements from the mountaintop and sheltered 
in the mink-coat, neon-snazzy resort of Courchevel, 
the St.-Tropez of snowfall 
Anyone who doubted that the Olympics repre 
sents a gathering of nations need only have listened to 
Leo Latino serenading diners in the Coyote Cafe 
Tex-Mex restaurant, or have seen the Abu Dhabi 
princes enjoying the attentions of a Brazilian waitress 
down the street, while Biancas and Andys swapped 
kisses in the Dakota Rock Bar. “The T-bone steak is 
with French fries and Mexican beans?” demanded a 
Nordic athlete of an Elvis-impersonating French- 
man, while the American at the next table, a drug 
tester, remarked wryly, “Yes, 
Ben Johnson really put dop 
ing on the map.” 
rhe real, unofficial mas 
ter of ceremonies of the 
Games would naturally be 
the weather. One balmy day 
of 55°F warmth gave way to 
huge chunks of snow, falling 
relentlessly for almost 24 
hours and leaving a foot of 
the white stuff on Val d’Isére 
The next 
dawned guiltless again. The 


day, however, 
Chinese delegation drank 
champagne and sang such fa- 
vorites as Salute the World to 
ring in the Year of the Mon- 
key. Visitors looked forward 
to hearing Beethoven's Ode 
to Joy, which would accompa 
ny every Unified Team gold 
And the World Sugar Re 
search Conference was tak 
ing place in the same moun 
a non-Olympic event, 
to be sure, but one that cap- 
tured perfectly the meaning 


tains 


of the Games: research and 
hard work in the service of 


swectness. a 
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The Man Who Wanted More 





OUTERBRIDGE REACH by Robert Stone 


Ticknor & Fields; 409 pages; $21.95 





By PAUL GRAY 





oughly half of this novel, Robert 

Stone’s fifth, is occupied with putting 
together the complicated and elaborate 
house of cards that will spectacularly 
blow apart during the second half. In less 
assured hands, such a long swatch of nar- 
rative exposition might seem cumber- 
some, even a little tedious. Not so in 
Outerbridge Reach. A lot happens in 
Stone’s fiction, especially when nothing 
particular seems to be going on. The au- 
thor’s laconic prose manages to be both 
| dexterous and sinister. 
Stone’s task this time re- 
| sembles the ones he undertook 
in such previous novels as Dog 
Soldiers (1974) and A Flag for 
Sunrise (1981): exposing char- 
acters to dangers, external and 
psychological, that they may be 
unprepared to handle. Owen 
Browne, fortyish, a graduate of 
the Naval Academy who served 
four years in Vietnam, now sells 
pleasure boats for an outfit 
called Altan Marine. Ruggedly 
handsome—he appears in 
company promotional video- 
tapes—Browne is also by most 
conventional standards a good 
person, dutiful, loyal and faith- 
ful to Anne, an editor, writer 
and his wife of 20 years. The 
Brownes have a comfortable 
Connecticut house, an island 
summer retreat and a mildly 
rebellious teenage daughter. 
Owen is, in other words, a 





to get out of his routine, even though his 
only previous experience of sailing alone 
was a five-day journey from West Palm 
Beach, Fla., to New Bern, N.C., during 
which he fell prey to hallucinations. Anne, 
at first, thinks the whole idea is crazy: 
“She was certain she could prevent him 
from trying it, if she dared. But then there 
would be the rest of life to get through.” 
So Anne accedes to the plan and talks her- 
self into becoming its cheerleader: “Imag- 
ine what kind of a feeling it is,” she says. 
“Making your way across all that ocean. 
Making your way across the whole world. 
All on your own savvy and endurance.” 





prime candidate for mid-life Stone: putting characters in harm's way 


crisis. Sure enough, one arrives: 

“For his own part, he was tired of living for 
himself and those who were him by exten- 
sion. It was impossible, he thought. Empty 
and impossible. He wanted more.” 

More is what he gets, thanks to the 
sudden disappearance of Matty Hylan, a 
flamboyant millionaire who owns a con- 
glomeration of companies, including the 
| one that employs Browne. The runaway 
entrepreneur leaves behind a crumbling 
financial empire and the commitment he 
had made to skipper a new Altan Marine 
model in an around-the-world sailing race 
called the Eglantine Solo. Hylan’s belea- 
guered lieutenants scramble for a replace- 
ment and find him in one of their own em- | 
ployees, Owen Browne. 

Owen, of course, jumps at the chance 





This is spoken not to her husband but 
to Ron Strickland, a documentary film- 
maker who had been hired by Hylan’s com- 
pany, in a typically dopey corporate move, 
to record the millionaire at sea, and who 
has now inherited Owen Browne as a sub- 
ject instead. Strickland’s modest fame rests 
on his ability to make people look ridicu- 
lous onscreen, and he is, by and large, will- 
ing to jettison Hylan and try out his tech- 
nique on the photogenic and seemingly 
unassailable Brownes. Looking at some 
still photographs of the couple, Strick- 
land’s assistant remarks that Owen and 
Anne “don’t resemble our usual run of 
scumbag.” Strickland replies, “Trust me.” 

Stone’s elaborate preparations set up 
a number of teasing, ominous questions. 
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The most obvious: Can Owen survive, let 
alone win, the race around the globe? A 
mechanic familiar with the boat Browne 
will pilot blurts out to Strickland: “My bet 
would be this—either he wins or he dies. 
You pay me either way. If he quits or runs 
behind, I pay you.” It also remains to be 
seen whether Browne’s idealism can with- 
stand the self-enforced isolation of the 
seas, and whether his marriage to Anne, 
mired in comfort and mutual tolerance, 
will outlast the rough shocks of separa- 
tion. And what of Strickland’s film? Will it 
be an exposé of a hollow man and wom- 
an? “You're not making fun of us, are 
you?” Anne asks Strickland, shortly be- 


fore Owen sets sail. “There’s no reason | 


Strickland should want to.make me look 
bad,” Owen reassures his wife. 

But that is by no means a sure thing. 
Strickland is in many respects the most in- 
teresting person in the book, a spectator 
whose outward cynicism may mask a hun- 


ger for the truth as avid, in its own way, as | 


Browne’s. The pleasure he takes in his de- 
bunking films seems tinged with bitter- 
ness, as if his quest for good, honor- 
able people has once again been disap- 
pointed. Strickland thinks that his stam- 
mer prompts others to show him their 
worst sides: “His infirmity seemed to en- 
courage people toward boasting and in- 
discretion. He had noticed it even as a 


child. It was they who came to him and im- | 


paled themselves.” Owen Browne has not 
yet done this, but Strickland is confi- 
dent—and afraid—that he will: “This is a 
guy,” he says of Browne, “who under- 
stands art. He just doesn’t know what he 
likes.” Paradoxically, Strickland is the 
only one to tell Browne, “Don’t go. 
Don’t.” 

To the author's credit, nearly all the 
answers to the puzzle he creates are unex- 
pected, even though many clues pointing 
toward them have been inserted in the 
text beforehand. Anne’s behavior, for ex- 


| ample, once she has been left alone, takes 


a shocking turn; yet a cluster of details 
and insights into her character save this 
transformation from the realm of the 
unbelievable. 

If there is a problem with Outerbridge 
Reach, it is not that some of its conclu- 
sions appear improbable but that its struc- 
ture seems a tad too deterministic. Stone, 
at his highest pitch, is a poet of doom; his 
characters must confront nothing less 
than the implacable pattern that fate has 
handed them. When they think they are 
most in control, changing the direction of 


their lives, they are actually exposing | 


themselves to ruin. To be safe is con- 
temptible, to dare disastrous. That Stone 
makes exciting fiction out of this depress- 
ing scenario is the hallmark of his 
mastery. 2 
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Nixon: Stilla 
Global Feel 


SEIZE THE MOMENT: 

AMERICA’S CHALLENGE INA 
ONE-SUPERPOWER WORLD 

by Richard Nixon 

Simon & Schuster; 322 pages; $25 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 
L ooks like we have finally seen the last 


of the new Nixons. Anyone who re 
members his campaign and White House 
oratory will recognize the old Nixon’s rhe- 
torical devices from the first page of his 
new book, the ninth he has written. Once 
again we encounter the continual setting 
up of straw men, the self-righteous refusal 
to take (or in this case recommend) the 
easy and popular course, even—Lord help 
us!—the incidentally-I-have-negotiated 
with-Khrushchev bit. Some of the old 
class resentment and malice toward foes 
linger too. Doubtless Nixon genuinely be- 
lieves Boris Yeltsin to be like Khrushchev 
in concealing a razor-sharp intelligence 
behind a somewhat oafish exterior. But 
when he scorns the American “foreign 
policy élite” for sniffing at Yeltsin because 
the Russian might not know which fork to 
use at a state banquet, he is rather obvi- 
ously settling some old personal scores, 
and when he calls Mikhail Gorbachev “a 
Soviet version of Adlai Stevenson,” he 
does not mean it as acompliment 

But the old Nixon also survives in a far 
more favorable sense: he has lost none of 
his sure instinct for gauging the force and 
direction of the tides of power in world 
affairs. For example, writing immediately 
after the failed Moscow putsch of last 
August, he predicts with remarkable pre 
science that the Soviet Union will dissolve 
into a “commonwealth of free and equal 
nations” that “will coordinate, not govern 
the actions of republics.” Consequently, 
his advice on foreign policy is well worth 
the attention even of those who still gag 
on hearing his name 

Nixon’s central thesis is that the col 
lapse of the Soviet Union presents the 
U.S. both with an unparalleled chance to 
help shape a more stable and peaceful 
world and with a great danger of a lapse 
into chaos and turmoil if the nation mis 
guidedly turns its attention totally inward 
He offers quite detailed advice on what to 
do about specific areas of potential trou 
ble, generally in a spirit of cold-blooded 
realism. Again and again he insists on the 
continued importance ot military power 
If the U.S. wants to retain economic and 
political influence in the new Europe, he 
says, it had better keep some troops 


Books 


there as well. Punishing China for the 
1989 massacres of prodemocracy dem- 
onstrators by enacting a total economic 
boycott might be “emotionally satisfy- 
ing” to Americans, but the U.S. “cannot 
effect positive change by ruining China’s 
economy.” The thing to do is keep Chi- 
na’s free-enterprise economic innovations 
alive until the “neo-Stalinists” now run- 
ning the country die and are succeeded by 
leaders who realize that “economic re- 
form without political reform is ultimately 
unsustainable Arabs and Israelis, says 
Nixon, will go on hating each other no 
matter what happens; the only thing that 
has ever been able to move them toward 
peace has been a belief that “the status 
quo was more painful than a potential 
compromise.” But that very consideration 
offers ground for hope, since the U.S. has 
“the reve gc tomak the Status quo more 


The author plugs “hard rock” realism 


painful than a proposed settlement.’ 
But what Nixon calls “the hard rock of 
enduring geopolitical realities 1s honey 
combed by an unexpected vein of moral 
ism. The U.S. must continue aid to poor 
countries, says Nixon, at least partly be- 
cause it has a “moral obligation” to help 
relieve suffering. More generally, the U.S 
must spurn the suddenly fashionable new 
isolationism, not only for the expected 
practical reasons (its security and prosper 
ity are inextricably bound up with those of 
the world at large) but also because it has 
1 moral imperative to use our awesome 
capabilities as the world’s only superpow 
er to promote freedom and justice 
O.K., O.K. Anyone who has more than 
a casual memory of the campaign gut 
fighter and unindicted co-conspirator of 
the Watergate cover-up will be irresistibly 
tempted to say “Look who’s talking about 
morality’ and snort in derision. So 
snort—and then pay attention. This time, 
the man is right we 
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Business, by its sheer nature, is 
decidedly uphill. 

Working with our business 
customers has shown us that footholds 
don't come easy. Through this very 
experience, Georgia ower developed 
a range of special tools-resources, services 
and people-that could equip any business 
with an invaluable energy advantage. An 
energy edge. 

It can materialize in the form of 
advice on efficient space conditioning, 
cooking, lighting, or water heating. 

Site selection help. Product demon- 
strations. Or training. 

It goes deeper than expertise. 

[ts a tenacious attitude to give you a leg 
up. And all you have to do is ask. 

Call your local Georgia lower 
representative to find out how we can 
become a partner in outfitting you and 
your business with an energy edge. 

‘To help you reach further. 
Merely hanging in there is infinitely 


more frightening. 


Georgia Power PN 


Serving You With Energy” 
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Pioneer’s Vindication 








| The founder of Postmodern architecture adds the Seattle 


Art Museum to his string of triumphs 





By KURT ANDERSEN 
obert Venturi, the man who launched 


R architectural Postmodernism a quar- 
ter-century ago, is not exactly unsung: only 
a few of his living peers are better known, 
and none has been credited with more 
deeply influencing the way houses and city- 
scapes look. Still, Venturi and Denise Scott 





Now, at age 66, comes vindication— 
kudos, prestigious buildings, the works. 
Last April, Venturi won the Pritzker. In 
July his impeccable addition to the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art on Trafalgar Square 
in London was dedicated. And now all of | 
haute Seattle is celebrating his latest cre- | 
ation, the city’s fetching new art museum. 

Is he finally happy? Almost. “You al- 
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The new Seattle Art Museum: having fun with the colors and gewgaws of the past 


Brown, his wife and partner, feel chronical- 
ly underappreciated. They have never got 
as much work as they might have: after al- 
most 40 years as architects, much of that 
time as world-famous architects, Venturi 
and Scott Brown have built a few score 
buildings, many of those within driving dis- 
tance of their office and none of them very 
large. Spring after spring, the Pritzker Ar- 
chitecture Prize, a 13-year-old pseudo No- 
bel, went to other people, sometimes Ven- 
turi’s inferiors. 


9? 


ways look at what you have done and say, 
‘Oh, I could have done that better.’ ” But, 
he agrees, it’s a pretty nice museum, par- 
ticularly given its hemmed-in, heart-of- 
downtown site. “It is a little building with 
big scale,” Venturi said on the eve of the 
grand opening, “surrounded by big build- 
ings with little scale.” 

That sounds familiar—and, sure 
enough, he used it in his seminal book, 
Complexity and Contradiction in Architec- 
ture, to describe one of his early buildings. 











Complexity and Contradiction was a galva- 
nizing manifesto, liberating architects from 
Modernist, minimalist dogma. “Less is a 
bore,” Venturi declared, meaning that it 
was time to begin using ornament in build- 
ings again. And also, “Main Street is al- 
most all right,” meaning that familiar, off- 
the-shelf architectural forms also deserved 
to be revived. The past could be a rich 
source of inspiration for contemporary ar- 
chitects. Relax, Venturi told his snobbish 
profession, and enjoy the old-fashioned 
gewgaws, the color, even the kitsch. 

This is now conventional wisdom, but 
in the early ‘60s it was crazy talk, down- 
right revolutionary, particularly coming 





Venturi and Scott 
Brown in their 
Philadelphia 
office: finally 
getting the credit 
they deserve for 
charting the 
course of 
contemporary 
architecture 


from a respected young Princeton gradu- 
ate and Rome Prize winner. By the time 
his book was published in 1966, Venturi 
had actually built a house illustrating his 
alarming, thrilling ideas in a Philadelphia 
suburb, for the perfect client: his well-to- 
do socialist mother. As with much of his 
work since, he took the debased, muddled 
classical references residually present in 
most suburban houses and made them 
self-conscious, explicit, arch. The house 
was two decades ahead of its time. Imag- 
ine a Pop artwork from 1945, or a rap re- 
cording from 1965. 

Amazing—and not always, at the 
time, likable. His 1973 addition to Ober- 
lin College’s art museum has a checker- 
board exterior and a comically oversize 
lonic column inside. Outrageous! The 
molecular-biology lab at Princeton, de- 
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The gentle, plant-eating West Indian manatee is a marine 
mammal that kves along the Atlantic and Gulf of M. 





coasts. When ocean temperatures drop in winter, manatees 


adapt by moving into warmer freshwater estuaries and rivers 


Some Insurance Companies Adapt 
‘To Change Better Than Others. 


The secret to survival is the ability to adapt. To evolve in response to changes in the 
environment. Which gives rise to the question: why are so many insurance companies unwilling 
to adapt to the changing needs of their customers? Especially in atime when people's lives are 
changing more than ever before in history. 

Mutual of Omaha, however, has long realized that an insurance plan can't adequately 
protect you unless it can change with you. We offer an individually tailored approach to 
insurance that allows it to evolve and change as your needs do, overa lifetime. 

It's a different way of handling insurance. You might say it's 
a bit more highly evolved. But it seems only natural from a 


company witha history of concern for our changing world. 
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Protecting You InWays No One Ever Chought Of Before. 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
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*No risk 30-day return privilege. 
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800-872-5200 


THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 


he safe, compact Heatech heater leaps a genera- 

tion beyond every other heater on the market. 
The heart of the Heatech is a fast and effective vac- 
uum technology, developed for the U.S. Govern- 
ment, which causes water to boil almost instantly 
at about 130°F, instead of the usual 212°F While 
warm air from most other heaters rises wastefully 
to the ceiling, Heatech performs with all-around 
efficiency. It's special cabinet design, multidirection- 
al heat flow and large volume air-flow fan warms 
your room more evenly from the floor up. In labora- 
tory tests against other leading electric heaters, 
Heatech heated a room (raising the temperature by 
20°F) up to six times faster --with more uniform 
temperatures --using less energy. In addition to 
built in performance and economy, the 1500-watt 
Heatech features four important safety devices: 
automatic tip-over switch; thermal-sensing switch; 
fuse protected circuitry; and a pressure-relief valve. 
Because it's safe design makes it virtually impossi- 
ble to create a flame, Heatech is not required to 
carry the UL fire-hazard warning sticker. Warm to 
the touch, its surface temperature is up to 205°F 
lower than other types of heaters 
on the market, making it very safe 
for use around children and pets. 
At 11 Ibs. and a compact 16~x 10- 











Thermostatic Control 
Safety Grill 
Heat Diffusion Screen 


1/4”x 9-1/4”, Heatech requires —-_ 

only one square foot of floor space. aoe Heat Fins 
Chase your chills away with one of Fan 

the safest, quickest portable 

heaters available today. U.S.A. — 
made Heatech is backed with a 

Mfr's 2-yr. Itd. warranty. UL listed. Room Heating Element 





White $129.95 #3790. 


WAKE UP TO WARMTH 
AND COMFORT 


(" the same high performance and safety 
with more economy. Order your Heatech 
with an energy saving digital clock timer. Simply 
set the automatic on/off switch and Heatech 
turns itself on to warm your room at your select- 
ed time every day --then safely turns itself off so 
you don't forget. $159.95 #3795. 
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ORDERS -CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE® 
* DEPT. TMEZ991; 4555 LYMAN DRIVE, HILLIARD, OH 43026 


TO ORDER BY MAIL: 
«Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item number, dept. code , and quantity of each item 

*Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
»For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 





















Shipping Charge Covers UPS, handling to $40....$ 5.95 $100.01 to $150 

and insurance for guaranteed delivery. $40.01 to $50....$ 6,95 $150.01 to $200.....$ 16.95 

Federal Express delivery available for $50.01 to $70....$ 8.95 $200.01 to $250.....$ 19.95 
3 to $100..$11.95 Over $250. 
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signed in 1983, has a wild Argyle sheath- 
of bricks and oddly orientalized 
archways. Ridiculous! 

By the mid-’80s, however, the move- 
ment that Venturi had provoked was as- 
cendant, ubiquitous. The more popularly 
celebrated and lucrative careers of Mi- 
chael Graves and Robert Stern in the "80s 
and ‘90s depended on Venturi’s break- 
throughs in the ‘60s; Philip Johnson's 
highboyish AT&T Building, dreamed up 
in the late 1970s, might have been creat- 
ed by Venturi a decade earlier. “If you in- 
vent something,” Scott Brown says, “it 
has a sort of agony to it. Your followers 
can take that as a point of departure—it | 
is much easier for them to make it beauti- 
ful.” Finally Venturi gets to the bottom | 
line: “They are selling what you have orig- 
inated.” The followers—not Venturi— 
get to design Disney's buildings. “For | 
he says, “we haven't been | 
able to please them.” 





ccasionally, however, it all works out. 

The five-story Seattle Art Museum is 
good-size but hardly expansive. The inte- 
rior is lucid and properly restrained. It is, 
in Venturi’s famous phrase, a “decorated 
shed.” Around the front doors, the fagade 
is a riot of color, pattern and material: red 
granite topped by green, blue and yellow 
tiles, zigzags of terra cotta, bluestone 
squares and vaguely Moorish arches in 
sandstone. A grand staircase runs the 
length of the building, paralleling the 
street outside; in fact, the stairs become 
something of an interior street, giving on 
to an open-front mezzanine café three- 
quarters of the way up. 

The two floors of permanent galler- 
ies have a similar elegant coherence. On 
each floor a wide corridor runs east to 
west, with floor-to-ceiling windows at 
each end, to bring in natural light and 
let wanderers know where they are. 
Throughout are refined Venturi details 
(granite thresholds, for instance) and 
also Venturi perversity (columns placed 
a few inches from a wall simply to cre- 
ate an unnavigable isthmus). 

All in all, the museum is like the 
city—stylish but not quite trendy, unpre- 
tentiously cosmopolitan. Seattle seems to 
agree. On the day the first part of the mu- 
seum opened to the public in December, 
there was a line around the block until 
closing time at 9 p.m., despite a rain- 
storm. “When people don’t like it,” Ven- 
turi says unconvincingly, “it doesn’t both- 
er me too much. On the other hand, I find 
that I do love it when people like the 
building.” He may be the most influential 
American architect of the late 20th cen- 
tury, but in the end, like Sally Field, he 
just wants to know that they like him 
they really like him. —With reporting by 
Daniel S. Levy/ Philadelphia 
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Prime Time Lively 





Magazine news shows are among the networks’ hottest 
drawing cards. But are they more show than news? 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN _ 


group of TV executives from Eastern 

Europe confessed at a CNN confer- 
ence last month that the newly freed TV 
channels in their countries have left view- 
ers bored. The problem: too much news 
and not enough entertainment. 
Just another where the 
former Soviet empire has a lot 
of catching up to do with the 
West. In the jaded U.S., view- 
ers are bored with entertain- 
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ment and can’t seem to get 
enough news 
At least, they can’t get 


enough of the networks’ prime- 
time news programs. CBS’s ven- 
erable 60 Minutes, the closest 
thing to a perpetual-motion 
machine yet developed by net- 
work TV, is riding higher than 
ever as the most watched show 
on television. ABc’s PrimeTime 
Live, after a rocky shakedown 
period, has emerged as a solid , 
ratings success, while its older 
sibling, 20/20, is still going 
strong after 13 seasons. Back at 
css, 48 Hours (which departs 
from the newsmagazine format 
by focusing on one subject for 
an hour in cinema-verité fash- 
ion) has become a sleeper hit 
and has even generated a spin- 
off: Street Stories, which did 
well enough in four outings last 
month to win a renewal 
through the summer. 

These shows are increasing- 
ly the forum of choice for head- 
linemakers. Democratic presi- 
dential contender Bill Clinton 
and his wife Hillary went on 60 
Minutes to respond to charges of marital 
infidelity—breaking their plans to appear 
on other news interview shows in order to 
ensure a bigger audience. Patricia Bow- 
man, the woman who accused William 
Kennedy Smith of rape, shed her anonym- 
ity with Diane Sawyer on PrimeTime Live. 
Anita Hill appeared last week on 60 Min- 
utes for her first TV interview since the 
Clarence Thomas hearings. 

The boom shows no signs of slacken 
ing. NBC, the one network conspicuously 
left off the prime-time news bandwagon, 
will try again in late March with a new 
show, Dateline NBC, co-anchored by Jane 
| Pauley and Stone Phillips. And ABC Is cur- 
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rently assembling the staff for yet another 
news hour, which will compete head-to- 
head with 60 Minutes on Sunday nights, 
perhaps as early as this summer. 

From the networks’ standpoint, the 
shows make economic sense: they cost 


only half as much to produce as entertain- 


| ment programs, and a successful one can 


run virtually forever. Viewers, for their 
part, may be turning to news out of exas 
peration with the sameness of network en 
tertainment fare. Andrew Heyward, exec- 
utive producer of 48 Hours, theorizes that 
short newsmagazine segments suit the 
habits of zap-happy viewers. “Unlike a 
drama show,” he says, “you don’t have to 
watch the whole hour to get something 
out of it.” PrimeTime Live executive pro- 
ducer Richard Kaplan contends that peo- 
ple are “hungry for information,” possibly 
because of the hard economic times. 
“Maybe there’s a correlation between 
people’s interest in what’s going on and 
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their own economic situation,” he says. 

But if viewers are starved for news, the 
prime-time fare provides a limited diet. 
Competing for an audience against shows 
like L.A. Law and Quantum Leap, these 
programs face demands that the nightly 
newscasts do not. A prime-time news- 
magazine has no obligation to cover the 
“important” news; its goal is simply to win 
enough viewers to survive. Thus, these 
shows gravitate toward the same crowd- 
pleasing subjects: sex, crime, consumer rip- 
offs, health news, human-interest weepers. 
Important but more remote issues—the 
budget deficit, education poli- 
cy, the workings of Congress 
are either ignored or reduced to 
small-scale “people” stories. 
Only 60 Minutes pays much at- 
tention to foreign news. 

More important for these 
shows is the “great get”: that ex- 
clusive interview with the tab- 
loid-press star of the week, from 
Marla Maples to Mike Tyson 
(rest assured, he'll turn up on 
one show or another once his 
rape trial is over). These shows 
compete fiercely for such inter- 
views—not just with one anoth- 
er but also with the daytime talk 
shows and syndicated magazine 
shows like A Current Affair. The 


oe journalistic result, however, is 
PrimeTime Live; often skimpy. I d Bradley s 60 
Dan Rather in Minutes interview with Anita 
Dallas fora 48 Hill, for example, was surpris- 
Hours segment on ingly bland; he probed little into 
J.F.K. To compete her personal life, and she said lit- 
for ratings, the tle that was new. 
stress is on crowd- The producers of these 
pleasing subjects = shows deny any tilt toward tab- 
ee loid subjects. “These are not 
sensational stories; these are 
stories in the headlines,” says 


Victor Neufeld, executive pro- 

ducer of 20/20. Heyward admits 

there are some topics that the 

prime-time shows have a hard 

time doing. “But that’s one rea- 

son the networks still need doc- 
umentary units,” he says. “There are some 
subjects that need to be done, damn the 
ratings, full speed ahead.” 

The rise of the magazine shows, of 
course, is a major reason why the full- 
length network documentary has all but 
disappeared. Yet their formats are flexible 
enough to accommodate the big stories on 
occasion. PrimeTime Live gave a full hour 
in December to a Ted Koppel report on 
Gorbachev's final hours in power, and 48 
Hours last week ran a highly rated special 
report on the Kennedy assassination. It 
may not be the budget deficit, but it’s along 
jump from Quantum Leap. —With reporting 
by Georgia Harbleon|Naw York 
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feated opponent. But Courier seems to 


Un t d nd U il d | have the sturdy frame, stubborn persis- 
expec e a nspo e | tence and stoic temperament to hover 





Not for him the fireworks and foul language; courtly Jim 
Courier is taking U.S. tennis to the top 





By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


hen Jim Courier won last 
year’s French Open, one of 
tennis’ four Grand Slams, it was 
pretty big news in Paris and in his 
hometown of Dade City, Fla. When 
Courier won last month’s Australian 
Open, another of the coveted four, it 
was big news Down Under—and in 
Dade City, Fla. Last week Courier 
was closing in on becoming the first 
American man to rank No. | since 
the 1985 dethroning of John McEn- 
roe, who is still big news pretty much 
everywhere. Presumably, as Courier 
| fought his way through a San Fran- 
| cisco tournament where he could 
| pick up the needed handful of rank- 
| ing points—he started the week with 
3,652 to leader Stefan Edberg’s 
3.671—word of his status was eager- 
ly awaited in Dade City, Fla. 
Although the top ranking means 
millions of dollars a year, plus celeb- 
rity status in places on this planet 
where a football or baseball is just a 
demonstration of geometric forms, 
the rest of the U.S. seemed largely 
unaware of Courier’s climb, the fast- 
est in the sport's modern history. 
Americans are apt to get to like 
Courier. He plays with a baseball 
cap tugged over his barbered (not 
styled) reddish-blond locks. It is al- 
most impossible to see his bony, big- 
eyed, broad-mouthed face without 
envisioning him atop a tractor. He is 
athletic but not graceful, a meat- 
and-potatoes player who got ahead 
by hard work. Says ex-champion 
turned TV commentator Fred 
Stolle: “Grit and determination, 
they're his trademarks.’’ Adds 
| Stolle’s broadcast partner Cliff 
Drysdale: “Courier is a bulldog.” 
Yet he is also, by tennis standards, a 
yes-sir, no-ma’am gentleman. His youth- 
ful outbursts, occasionally obscene, usual- 
ly amounted to a hard look at an unwel- 
come call or a pumped fist, Jimmy 
| Connors style, when things went his way. 
Now, at 21, he has learned from coach 
José Higueras that champions don’t waste 
even that much energy overreacting. 
When a string popped on Courier’s rac- 
quet at a hideously inopportune moment 
in the Australian final—on a break point 
against Edberg that could have settled the 
second set—Courier gave a barely percep- 
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Courier serves up another victory Down Under 


tible shrug and strolled over for a replace- 
ment. Crowds there admired his tenacity 
and saw him as a fighter, a McEnroe with- 
out the abuse. 

He has been equally subdued about 
the quest for the top. He answered one re- 
cent query, “If I don’t get there, No. 2 in 
the world is pretty good.” To another he 
said, “It’s nothing that anyone can do any- 
thing about. You just play your best each 


week and see what that wacky computer 


spits out.” He is keenly aware that getting 
there does not ensure staying there. The 
complex formula makes it possible to win 
a tournament yet lose ground to a just de- 
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somewhere near the top for years. 

Already, during the past year no other 
tour player has come close to his consis- 
tency in high-pressure circum- 
stances. Of the half a dozen biggest 
events on the men’s tour—the four 
Grand Slams, the tour finale and the 
Lipton International in Key Bis- 
cayne, Fla.—Courier won three and 
made the finals of two others. Says 
novelist Eliot Berry, whose book 
about the past two years on the ten- 
nis circuit, Tough Draw, will be pub- 
lished in August: “Tennis is in signif- 
icant part a game of intimidation. 
Although Courier is well behaved, 
his physical and mental toughness 
make him very intimidating. He is 
probably the strongest man on the 
tour, the one you would least want to 
take on ina fight.” 

Courier’s muted style is most 
striking in contrast to the sport’s Las 
Vegas running rebel, Andre Agassi, 
a model of meticulously manicured 
grubbiness whose endorsement ca- 
reer is tied to the unconsciously self- 
damning phrase “Image is every- 
thing.” Courier’s image is Everyman. 
Agassi has devoted himself to be- 
coming a teen idol, in the process 
stirring more talk about his hairdos 
and haberdashery than about his 
serves and volleys. When reporters 
mention Agassi’s millions from en- 
dorsement deals, Courier replies 
that he can make plenty wielding a 
racquet, Not that he is ruling out any 
options—he has just auditioned fora 
deodorant commercial. 

Half a dozen years back, Courier 
and Agassi were roommates at Nick 
Bollettieri’s tennis camp in Braden- 
ton, Fla. Courier left, griping that 
the flashy Agassi was getting more 
attention from owner Bollettieri. 
Courier, the slow but steady type, 
won the Orange Bowl, a junior tour- 
nament, at 16. But he didn’t win a 
pro-tour event until 1989 and didn’t add 
another victory until just 11 months ago, at 
Indian Wells, Calif. Meanwhile, his age- 
mates Michael Chang and Pete Sampras 
had joined Agassi in surging ahead. A year 
and a half ago, when asked to rank up-and- 
comers, former champion Arthur Ashe 
mentioned Courier in the second tier. 

Courier surprised almost everyone. At 
Indian Wells last year, after early-round 
victories, he said he was winning because 
he had new self-knowledge and discipline. 
At the time most reporters thought he was 
just having a lucky week. He has turned it 
into the luck of a lifetime. s 
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Dueling Divi 
gD 

Even rarer than a great op 
cra singer IS a great opera 
feud. But 
such backstage backbiting 
are now being treated to a 
full 15 rounds between two 
world-class tenors, José Ca- 
rreras and Alfredo Kraus. As 
artistic director for the Sum 
mer Olympics, Barcelona 
born Carreras has organized 
a huge lip-synced ceremony 
starring Spanish opera greats. 
Conspicuous among the un 
invited: Canary Islander 
Kraus, whose supporters say 
he was snubbed by Carreras 
out of professional jealousy. 
Carreras insists he is honor- 
ing Kraus’ ridicule of the simi 
larly massive, miked—and 


aficionados of 


By MICHAEL QUINN 


Insensitive 
At Any 
Speed 


The Jaguar XJS: What 
lover of four-wheel luxu- 
ry doesn’t dream of 
leaping into that driver’s 
seat and roaring off in 
Britain's famous sports 
car? Well, Britain's fam- 
ous PRINCESS DIANA, 
for one. The occasional 
social partner of Prince 
Charles has sold her 
Jag, and is now leasing a 
$130,000 red coupe 
built by ... Mercedes- 
Benz, a favorite target 
of British bombers 50 
years ago. Di’s offshore 
wheels arrive at atime of 
recession at home—in- 
spiring outrage like that 
of Labour M.P. Dennis 
Skinner: “This is anoth- 
er example of the royal 
family showing con- 
tempt for British work- 
ers. They live off the fat 
of the land with taxpay- 
ers’ money—and then 
spit in their faces.” The 
scandal hit as Queen 
Elizabeth celebrated her 
40th year on the throne. 
She was not amused. 





Kraus-less—operatic extrav- 
aganza that closed the 1990 
soccer championships in 
Rome. The Spanish Minister 
of Culture has offered to in 
tervene, There are currently 
no plans to send in U.N. 
peacekeeping troops. 
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In Like Ingrid 


“An obvious Madonna rip- 
off!” The uninformed listen 
er might be forgiven such a 
response when first hearing 
Ingrid Chavez, whose blend 
of breathy vocals against a 
sensual dance-rock back 
ground sounds remarkably 
like Ms. Ciccone’s Justify M\ 
Love. But the comparison is 





facts-backward: it is Chavez 
who co-penned Justify (now 
bearing her name as the re 
sult of an out-of-court set 
tlement 
laborator 


with credited col- 
Lenny Kravitz) 
and Chavez who developed 
the romantic rap style suf- 
fusing her debut album, /n- 
grid Chavez, including the 
recording’s first single, Hip- 
py Blood, released last week. 


Main-Course Meg 


Thelma and Louise, meet Darly and Marianne, the latest cre- 
ations of a sudden cinematic genre, the woman's road picture. 


In Leaving Normal, a 
comedy coming this 
spring, MEG TILLY 
plays a refugee from 
two failed marriages 
who crosses paths with 
Christine Lahti as a 
wisecracking cocktail 
waitress. The pair de- 
cide to give life another 
chance by setting out 
for that other new 
obsession of American 
entertainment, the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Tilly is 
tickled to be in a film 
whose main charac- 
ters are female: “In 
most movies, the men 





are the leads. The 
woman is a_ side 
salad.” 
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Barbara Ehrenreich 


Stamping Out 
A Dread Scourge 


i n the spirit of a public health campaign, the American So- 
ciety of Plastic and Reconstructive Surgeons (AsPRS) has 
launched a p.r. drive to “tell the other side of the [breast- 
implant] story.” Public health? Slicing women’s chests open 
so that they can be stuffed with a close chemical relative of 
Silly Putty? Yes, indeed, because the plastic surgeons under- 
stand what the FDA is so reluctant to acknowledge: small 
breasts are not just a harmless challenge to the bikini wearer 
or would-be topless entertainer. They are a disease, a disfig- 
uring illness for which the technical term is micromastia. 

As the ASpRS tried to explain to the FDA almost 10 years 
ago, “There is a substantial and enlarging body of medical 
information and opinion to the effect that these deformities 
[small breasts] are really a disease.” Not a fatal disease, per- 
haps, to judge from the number of sufferers who are still 
hobbling around untreated, but a disease nonetheless, like 
the flu or TB. And anyone tempted to fault the medical es- 
tablishment for inaction on breast cancer or AIDS should 
consider its quiet but no less heroic progress against the 
scourge of micromastia: in the past 30 years, 1.6 million vic- 
tims have been identified and cured. Who says our health 
system doesn’t work? 

Once we understand that small breasts are a “disease,” 
it’s easier to see why Dow Corning and others rushed so 
breathlessly to get their implants onto the market. Why did- 
dle around with slow, costly tests while an epidemic is raging 
out there? And everyone’s life is touched by the tragedy of 
micromastia because everyone has a friend, sister, co-worker 
or wife who falls pitifully short in the mammary department. 
In the past, small groups of health-conscious males, typically 
gathered at construction sites, would offer free diagnoses to 
women passersby, but there was little that could be done un- 
til the advent of the insertable Silly Putty breast. 

Admittedly, micromastia is in some ways an atypical dis- 








ease. It is painless, which is why many victims put off treat- 
ment for years, and it in no way diminishes breast function, if 
that is still defined as lactation. The implants, on the other 
hand, can interfere with lactation, and they make mammo- 
grams less able to find cancer (not to mention the potential 
for a disfiguring or life-threatening side effect like lupus or 
scleroderma). But so what if micromastia has no functional 
impact? Why can’t a disease be manifested solely by size? 

Consider the rigorously scientific methods employed by 
the medical profession in its efforts to curb the epidemic. 
Not just anyone could get breast implants. No, the doctor 
had to study the afflicted area first to decide whether they 
were truly needed. For example, a friend of mine, an inquir- 
ing journalist of average proportions, called a New York 
City-area plastic surgeon to ask about implants and was told 
to come in for an exam. One quick, searching look and he 
told her yes, she needed them, badly. 

In fact, according to the rumor mill, Jessica Hahn may 
have needed them too, as may have Melanie Griffith, Jane 
Fonda, Brigitte Niclsen and even, gasp, Dolly Parton. Why 
take chances? The doctors know there are not only obvious 
forms of micromastia, discernible to the man on the street, 
but insidious, hidden forms—very well hidden indeed. 

So we can see why the plastic surgeons were willing to 
cough up hundreds of dollars each to finance the AsPRs’s 
campaign to show the bright side of the breast-implant story. 
Though nearly 2 million micromastia victims have been 
cured, millions more remain untreated, as shown by the con- 
tinued existence of the plague’s dread symbol—the A-cup 
bra. There have been many earnest attempts to reach the un- 
treated: public health-oriented magazines like Playboy, for 
example, repeatedly print photos illustrating normal breast 
size for the woman in doubt. Tragically, though, many wom- 
en still live in denial, concealing their condition under man- 
nish blazers and suit jackets, forgoing the many topless 
forms of employment. 

Now a cynic might see the silicone-implant business as 
another malfeasance on the scale of the Dalkon Shield 
(which had a tendency to cause devastating infections), DES 
(which could cause cancer in the user’s offspring) or the 
high-estrogen birth-control pill (which was also rushed to 
market after hasty and dubious testing). A cynic might point 
to the medical profession’s long habit of exploiting the fe- 
male body for profit—from the 19th century custom of re- 
moving the ovaries as a cure for “hysteria” to our more 
recent traditions of unnecessary hysterectomies and cacsar- 
cans. A cynic might conclude that the real purpose of the 
$500 million-a-year implant business is the implantation of 
fat in the bellies and rumps of underemployed plastic 
surgeons. 

But our cynic would be missing the point of modern 
medical science. We may not have a cure for every disease, 
alas, but there’s no reason we can’t have a disease for every 
cure. With silicone implants, small breasts became micro- 
mastia. With injectable growth hormone, short kids become 
treatable dwarfs. Plastic surgeons can now cure sagging jowls 
and chins, droopy eyelids and insufficiently imposing male 
chests and calves. So we can expect to hear soon about the 
menace of new diseases such as saggy-jowlitis and 
hypopectoralis. 

It will be hard, though, to come up with anything quite so 
convincing as micromastia. As the plastic surgeons must 
have realized, American culture is almost uniquely obsessed 
with large, nurturing bosoms. And with the silicone scandal 
upon us, we can begin to see why: in a society so unnurturing 
that even health care can sadistically be perverted for profit, 
people are bound to have a desperate, almost pathological 
need for the breast. o 
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TAKING ME TO THE CLEANERS.” 





“I love what you do for me’ 
> TOYOTA 


est dealer. * Based or nufacturer’s suggested retail price of ard model. Actual dealer 
r pment. **1992 EPA estimated mileage figures shown for the 2-Door Sedan with 4-speed manual transmission 
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